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I 


ip observation has often been made that culture areas are 
geographically and culturally continuous. As Wissler re- 

marks in his study of the Material Cultures of the North 
American Indians (p. 468),! there commonly are no sharp breaks 
in cultural distribution. Transitions are gradual from one culture 
center to another of different type, the intervening groups present- 
ing in sequence the whole range of traits combined variously. This 
isso much a commonplace that the field ethnologist acts on it, 
interpolating between known cultures to forecast what he might 
expect in a tribe lying between them. 

In 1918-21 I visited the Havasupai Indians of northern 
Arizona for the American Museum of Natural History and the 
Southwest Society of New York. A description of their culture 
has recently been published, in which I have included a series of 
distribution studies, taking my departure from the traits of 
Havasupai life.? 

The Havasupai are a small and little-known tribe living in the 
vicinity of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. They are western 
neighbors, at some remove, of the Hopi and Zufii, and as such it 
was expected that they would share the Pueblo culture of these 
peoples to considerable degree. This is not the case; the cultural 
step-down is surprising. Pueblo elements are only scantily repre- 


! AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, n.s., 16: 447-505, 1914. 
? Havasupai Ethnography. Anthr. Pap. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 29, pt. 3, 1928. 
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sented in their life, which on the whole is like that of the semi- 
nomadic, rude tribes of the Great Basin of Nevada and Utah. 


This is true not only of the Havasupai but also of the remaining 
groups of the western Arizonan plateau, the linguistically related 
Walapai and Yavapai. 

In order to bring out the cultural position of the Havasupai I 
have drawn up a table (table 1) of the elements characterizing the 
several sub-areas of this region. I have leaned heavily on Kroeber’s 
characterizations in his Handbook of the Indians of California; 
and earlier papers. I have also built on the basis of Wissler’s 
summaries of the material cultures, realizing however that the 
description of the Plateau area‘ hardly applies to its southern 
or Basin half. There is a very unequal weighting of the items of 
the table, the rich ritualism of the Pueblo, e.g., being dismissed 
with a few catch-words that level it to the order of the dances of 
the Basin tribes. And on the contrary I have enlarged on some 
minutiae because they offered an opportunity to show comparisons 
with the Havasupai. Like any tabular statement it suffers from 
abridgment but shows the situation at a glance. It must be 
understood that the Havasupai, being geographically one of the 
Western Rancheria peoples, have been drawn on in framing the 
culture of that group.’ Those items that Havasupai traits most 
closely resemble are marked by an asterisk. 

A simple count of the traits in which the Havasupai resemble 
these groups shows half again as many correspondences with the 
Western Rancheria and Basin peoples as with the others. No 
importance can be attached to a count of this sort but the result 
does coincide with my judgment derived by less mechanical pro- 
cedure. I will present this in the following summary. 

Material culture and economic life place the Havasupai clearly 
with the Basin group. To be sure they are primarily agricultural- 


* Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 78, 1925. 

* Op. cit., 451. 

5 The composition of this Western Rancheria group may not be obvious. It 
includes the tribes lying between the western Pueblos and the Colorado river i.c., 
Navaho, Western Apache, Pima, Papago, Tonto, Havasupai, Yavapai, Walapai, and 
others. 
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ists like the Pueblos and conduct cultivation in the same fashion, 
more so than the lower Colorado tribes. There is however an 
alternation with fall-to-spring seed- and root-gathering activities 
of the Basintype. The houseconstructionof the Basin and Western 
Rancheria areas is similar, with the Havasupai showing something 
of lower Colorado and southern California forms as well. Their 
sweatlodge and its uses are of the type widespread in the western 
non-Pueblo area, the Basin, the Northwest, and the Plains. 
Domestic utensils are large numbers of baskets as in the Basin 
and in twine technique. Seed-beaters, parching trays, narrow- 
necked jugs, and conical burden baskets have Basin and central 
Californian affiliations on the whole. Pottery is specifically the 
Western Rancheria type, which has analogues in the southern 
Basin. Dress for women is the two-apron affair of California and 
the Basin in contrast to the Pueblo garment. Men’s costumes 
resemble the Plains, hence may have no claim to antiquity. 
Social customs and organization are of the excessively simple 
Basin type. Every vestige of sibs is lacking; the family is the 
sole unit, with some further nucleating because of common 
patrilocal residence, which in turn is based on patrilineal in- 
heritance of land. Marriage is permissibly polygamous (in con- 
trast to strict Pueblo monogamy) and contracted by agreement. 
Post-nuptial residence is temporarily matrilocal as in the Basin 
and central California, in contrast on the one side to the matri- 
local western Pueblos and on the other to patrilocal southern 
California. Kinship terminology is characteristically Yuman. In 
the readiness with which personal names are used they are unlike 
the generality of Southwestern and Californian peoples. In their 
meaningless character, or as nicknames, these resemble the Basin. 
The slight political structure is also of Basin type: chiefs have 
advisory function alone and at meetings are provided with 
speakers. There is none of the pluralistic leadership (hunt bosses, 
etc.) of Basin type, however, and their bias toward hereditary 
succession aligns them rather with the Californians. Tribal soli- 
darity of the lower Colorado pattern exists, but we must not over- 
look that the Havasupai form but a single local group in contrast 
to the large tribal aggregations of that region. On the other hand 
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they have emphatically the peaceful disposition of the Pueblos, 
the Basin peoples, and California at large. 

Crisis ceremonialism is absent. At birth, there is a limited 
couvade which connects with the Basin especially and California. 
Cremation aligns them with the tribes to the west rather than the 
Pueblos, but commemorative rites of the western region are lack- 
ing. Of adolescent rites, those for boys are lacking, as in the Basin; 
girls’ rites and in fact menstrual customs at large are of the 
Californian type and the Basin, except that there is no seclusion, 
in which they are one with Pueblos and the Plains tribes. 

The relative prominence of the shaman and the absence of 
organized religious rites is again an expression of an outlook 
basically of Basin type. Specifically, familiar spirits are possessed 
by shamans alone, whose power is acquired in dreams. Specializa- 
tion is minimal; weather shamans, e.g., hardly form a separate 
class. The absence of the vision-quest is Californian, Basin, and 
Southwestern; the dream source, Basin and Californian. Disease 
is due to a pathogenic agent, as in all neighboring areas except the 
lower Colorado. Pueblo religious concepts appear only in some 
prayer plume planting, rain producing as an indefinite aim of 
social dancing, and Pueblo ritualism only in some slight masked 
dancing. 

Dances are secular and specifically of Basin type, the round 
(squaw) dance and the Bear dance. Ritual dances of the Pueblos 
are as such absent; nor is the absorption of the lower Colorado 
tribes in ritual without dancing duplicated here. Masks, altars, 
ground paintings, god impersonation, ritual chambers, organized 
bodies, a priesthood, are all absent; on the other hand, song 
cycles are also. 

Their mythology is a neat blend of Western Rancheria types, 
those of the Colorado and southern California, with a large in- 
gredient of Basin tales. The dying god, the emergence and deluge, 
the wanderings of peoples, sun- and water-conceived heroes in 
the forms known to Pueblos and southern Californians are com- 
pounded. Familiar Coyote tales of the Basin reappear. There is 
no color-direction symbolism. The pattern number is four and 
sometimes seven, but it figures in the tales alone. In the Basin 
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and northwestward the number is five, in the Southwest and Plains, 
four and seven, on the lower Colorado, four, in California at large, 
quite variable. 

All in all, Havasupai culture is of the Basin type with some 
affiliations elsewhere in intangible culture; a few ritualistic ele- 
ments link with the Pueblos, mythologic elements perhaps more 
with southern California. That the Havasupai link with other 
Western Rancheria peoples occasions no surprise since they are 
geographically one of them, but the striking observation is that 
in culture they conform equally to Great Basin characteristics. 
In fact, in the general simplicity of their culture and in the 
specific details of its elements, they are more clearly participants 
in Basin culture than in that of the western neighbors of the 
Pueblos. 

In this the Walapai and Yavapai resemble them, so far as we 
know. Nor is this inexplicable, since all these are located pe- 
ripherally to the Pueblo focus and at some distance, yet are rela- 
tively unaffected by the life of the lower Colorado. We must 
look upon the culture of these three tribes as representing an ex- 
tension of the Basin area southward across the plateau of western 
Arizona. 

It is not certain that such specific Pueblo elements as appear 
among the Havasupai were directly derived. Their attenuation 
suggests rather that they were derived from some intervening 
group, who in the light of known contacts, must have been the 
Navaho. The difficulty is that they may not have had contact 
with the Navaho before the middle of the last century, but it 
may also be that the traits are no older than that in Havasupai 
life. I have in mind here the few masked dancers and clowns, 
prayer plumes placed at springs, and the rather weak sentiment 
that dances are prayers for rain. 

Agriculture among the Havasupai presents a somewhat dif- 
ferent situation. This was their mainstay and as such makes them 
one with the Pueblos. Yet I am not certain that their concern 
and pride in their crops means that they have derived this attitude 
directly from the Pueblos. On the whole I am of the opinion 
that the intensity of a trait development is affected by neighbors’ 
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attitudes, but in this case there seems to be environmental de- 
termination. The home of the Havasupai is the one rich oasis 
in all western Arizona. If we picture them as originally like the 
Walapai with but a moderate interest in cultivation, once’ they 
were settled in Cataract canyon the extension of agriculture was 
well-nigh thrust upon them. 


II 


It appears to me that there are two primary trains of thought 
flowing from the consideration of a tribe’s cultural position, one 
culture-historical, the other relating to the conditions of culture 
growth. What I mean by the latter will, I trust, become clearer as 
I proceed. 

One inquiry is as valuable as the other: I should not be in- 
clined to eschew culture history reconstructions on principle 
as A. R. Radcliffe-Brown seems to do. But for an understanding 
of the nature ot culture and the processes by which its forms come 
into being, it seems unnecessary to indulge in historical reconstruc- 
tions of grand scope. Some of the recent attempts in this direc- 
tion, noticeably those dealing with American cultures, impress a 
moderately conservative individual as being highly tenuous or 
even downright careless and frivolous. Furthermore, this type of 
reconstruction is unnecessary. 

A specific example, which is by no means extreme, is Kroeber’s 
placing of girls’ adolescence rites in California in an ancient 
cultural substratum.® His argument rests on the universality of 
the rites in that area despite its cleavage into several distinct 
culture provinces. Other traits having a much narrower distribu- 
tion, such as the boys’ initiations in the south and the Kuksu cult 
in central California, are in his opinion much more recent institu- 
tions. One might reaffirm Kroeber’s opinion concerning girls’ 
rites by pointing out that they are universal not only in California 
but throughout the Pacific coast from Alaska to the Southwest, 
whereas they are lacking to the east. We may at least assent that 


* The History of Native Culture in California. Univ. Calif. Publ. Am. Arch. 
Ethn., 20: 123-142, 1923. 
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the practice has diffused throughout this wide continuous area 
without stating anything whatever as to its antiquity. We have 
then answered the historical question how the several Pacific 
tribes came by their girls’ rites. As a matter of fact, the problem 
is not so simple as Kroeber depicts it, for there are at least four 
types of girls’ rites in the Pacific area, as I will demonstrate in 
another place. What I am insisting is that we can answer a purely 
historical question without defining the precise antiquity of the 
custom. 

It is perhaps inevitable that many of us will want to go further 
in delineating the general history of a culture. This may take the 
form of suggesting tentatively the basic culture from which it has 
specialized. But it seems to me unjustifiable in the present state 
of our knowledge to extend such interpretations beyond reasonably 
restricted limits. 

If I may be permitted to indulge in such interpretation, I 
would suggest that Havasupai culture was once part of an un- 
differentiated Basin culture which extended southward across 
western Arizona to include as well Walapai, Yavapai, and Tonto. 
This proposition is based on the observation that Havasupai life 
is even now primarily of Basin type; Walapai, and perhaps 
Yavapai and Tonto, even more so. These four groups are lin- 
guistically close, Walapai and Havasupai practically identical, 
and all are set apart as peripheral in the distribution of the Yuman 
stock on its eastern margin. Further, the Havasupai and Walapai 
are in intimate cultural relations and have intermarried more 
than with others. Both groups look on the Havasupai somewhat 
as a division of the Walapai, despite a Havasupai tale purporting 
to describe their severance from the Yavapai. The most plausible 
explanation is, then, that the Havasupai are a group of Walapai 
who became distinct and somewhat specialized. Their specializa- 
tion in agriculture I ascribe to their happy environment; their 
slight specialization in ritual to Navaho or perhaps Hopi contacts 


* since the day of their separation. 


Such a suggestion contains a minimum of hypothesis. But what 
does such culture history tell of the processes by which their 
culture took form? For this it seems better to turn to inquiries 
of another sort. 
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The published account of Havasupai ethnography contains a 
large number of distribution studies covering as many items as 
comparative material made possible. These distributions spread 
in all directions from our center. The significance of this is con- 
tained in our often repeated assertion that a group are in all 
probability not the originators of more than a fraction of their 
culture. In the case of the Havasupai we may go so far as to deny 
them any originality, for there is perhaps not a single trait for 
which analogues may not be found somewhere in the vicinity. 
Yet Havasupai culture is no more identical with that of their 
neighbors than the physiognomy of two individuals in a closely 
inbred group. Its individuality lies in the final form and com- 
bination with which they have stamped the common traits. 

A specific example of this is to be found in women’s dress. 
This is comprised of two aprons; the one in front long, from breast 
to ankles, and hung about the neck like a butcher’s apron, that 
behind hanging from waist to ankles. The front apron is a deer 
hide retaining its natural contours, with the neck skin turned 
down in front to form a yoke. With these a brief apron is worn 
under the long front piece. The peculiar form of this front apron 
becomes intelligible only when we consider the distribution of 
other types of garments in adjoining areas. To the east we have, 
apart from Pueblo women’s dress, the long dress of the Plains 
tribes comprised of two skins forming a straight line at the 
shoulders and with the upper part (here the tail skin) turned 
down to form decorative flaps or yokes front and back. This dress 
in orthodox form is distributed as far west as Navaho, Jicarilla, 
Mimbrefios Apache, and Kaibab Paiute. To the west and north 
women wear a short apron or two of skin or cords pendent from the 
belt. This fashion prevails as far east as Apache-Yuma, Mari- 
copa, Pima, and possibly the Western Apache and Mescalero. It 
appears to me that the ancient western style known to Havasupai, 
two short aprons, has been influenced by the Plains form. The 
front apron has in effect been lengthened and the upper part ° 
turned down to form a decorative yoke. It is immaterial that this 
is hung by a band around the neck, for unless the back apron had 
been similarly lengthened some such device was necessary. This, 
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then, is the special form which the Havasupai have given to the 
combined Plains and apron dresses. Even this is not peculiar to 
them alone, for the Yavapai have an identical costume. Other 
tribes on the border of mingled distributions have made the 
combination in other ways; the Kaibab have added a short 
front apron over the Plains dress, the Navaho linked two squares 
of cloth in the manner of the Plains dress, while quite another 
combination is the use of aprons and long dress alternately, as 
among the Klamath. Here we have illustrations of two kinds of 
cultural composition, namely combination and duplication. 

We may observe another process, the transfer of a technique, 
in the sex division of labor. All work in skins is in the hands of 
Havasupai men from the butchery of a deer to the manufacture 
of a woman’s dress. Skin dressing by men was also the custom 
among the Navaho, Yavapai, and Cocopa. Skin dressing and 
working in the Plains, on the other hand, is a womanly task, which 
suggests that in the Southwest the Pueblo idea of men as garment 
workers has been transferred to another material among their 
Rancheria neighbors. 

Quite another analysis may be made in the case of games. It 
is possible to show that the moccasin game of the upper Mississippi 
drainage and the Southwestern hidden ball game, while super- 
ficially alike, are so because of convergent development. 

To turn to quite another sphere, we find here ownership of 
fruit trees independent of the ground on which they stand, a 
feature strongly reminiscent of parts of Melanesia and the west 
coast of Africa. The factors in this development are obvious. 
Havasupai ownership of land is really ownership of the produce 
of the land, which is looked upon as so much personal property. 
Like other personal belongings, the standing crops are ordinarily 
cut down and burned on the death of their owner. Fruits (peaches, 
ultimately derived from Spanish sources, and nuts) were seemingly 
brought in as personal possessions and maintained as such. It 
is, then, quite in harmony with Havasupai sentiment toward 
land produce that the few fruit trees should be looked on as 
personal belongings to be disposed of by testament or sale re- 
gardless of the site they occupy. 
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If we are concerned with the manner in which traits are bor- 
rowed we have a simple, rather mechanical procedure at hand in 
the introduction of a superior variety of devil’s claw which is 
used in basket ornamentation. This was introduced by a Walapai 
wife who procured it from a sister, who in turn got it from the 
Paiute. In such an instance we observe the ready adoption of an 
article of obvious superiority. More complex is the manner in 
which certain mourning rites and songs have been taken over from 
the Walapai. The Havasupai are accustomed to participate in the 
Walapai mourning ceremony, a rite known to them as of Mohave 
origin. It has, however, not taken root among the Havasupai 
with the exception of the songs and dance which are indulged in 
by younger individuals as a pastime. Yet this meets with resis- 
tance on the part of their elders because of the sentiment of the 
songs, references to the dead. 

A host of similar observations may be made, which in my 
opinion tell us more of the manner of culture growth than a bald 
recital of generalized culture history. I wish to repeat that such 
historical reconstructions are misleading and unnecessary. In an 
earlier discussion of the Plains sun dance I attempted an historical 
reconstruction and an analysis of the conditions of diffusion and 
assimilation of its elements.’ I would now candidly admit that the 
historical reconstruction of the development of this complex is 
perhaps unnecessary for understanding the nature of the processes 
of culture growth and perhaps misleading. It would seem that a 
more fertile view is rather to be had from a consideration of the 
conditions under which that growth takes place. 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, 
NORMAN, OKLAHOMA 


7 The Sun Dance of the Plains Indians: Its Development and Diffusion. Anthr. 
Pap., Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 16, pt 7., 1921. 
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MAYA CHRONOLOGY: GLYPH G OF THE LUNAR SERIES 


ority of Maya 


inscriptions on stone is a group of glyphs, usually some eight 


Lunar Series. 


All but two of these glyphs have been deciphered within the last 


decade through the efforts of Dr. S. G. Morley' and more par- 


ticularly Dr. John E. Teeple?. The two glyphs that so far have 


! Sylvanus G. Morley, The Supplementary Series in the Maya Inscriptions 


Holmes Anniversary Volume, Washington 1916. The Inscriptions at 


Copan. Appendix 


6, Carnegie Institution of Washington, No. 219, Washington, 1920. 
2 John E. Teeple, Maya Inscriptions: Glyphs C, D, and E of the Supplementary 


Series. Am. Anthr., n.s., 27: 108-115, 1925. Maya Inscriptions 
] n.s., 29: 278-282, 1927. Maya Inscriptions VI. Am. Anthr., n.s., 
The dates supplied by Dr. Morley were as follows: 


Piedras Negras Stele 1 (left side) 9.13.15.0. 0. 
5 * 0. 
Pusilha Stele H (2nd Initial Series) 9. 7.12.6. 7. 
” “ I (2nd Initial Series) 9.10.15.0. 0. 
9.12. 0.0. 0. 
Tikal = § 9. 4. 0.0. 0. 
Uaxactun* 18 8.16. 0.0. 0. 
Naachtun* 1 (right side) 9. 9.10.0. 0. 
2 (left side) 9.10.10.0. 0. 
Macanxoc  1(2nd Initial Series) 13. 0. 0.0. 0. 
The further dates added by the writer were: 
Tila Stele A 10. 0. 0.0. 0. 
Hermann Beyer, Las Dos Estelas Mayas de Tila Chis. Memorias 
zate, vol. 47. 
Copan West Altar of Stele 5 9. 7.19.17.11. 
Hieroglyphic Stairway 
Date 10 9.13.18.17. 9. 
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IV. Am. Anthr., 
30: 391-407, 1928. 
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eluded decipherment are the first two of the series, glyphs G and F. 
The component elements of glyph F vary but slightly, and there 
seems every reason to believe that its meaning, as Dr. Morley 
suggests, is only general. Either something like “Here begins 
the Lunar count” or possibly it represents some deity connected 
with the night or moon. 

Glyph G, on the other hand, is variable. Sometimes there is a 
numerical coefficient, sometimes the glyph stands alone. Unfor- 
tunately this glyph is not a constant component of the Lunar 
Series. Only about 70% of them contain glyph G. This naturally 
makes the task of elucidating its meaning more difficult. 

The writer believes Glyph G represents the deity who ruled 
over the night preceding the day of the Initial Series to which 
it was attached. In Mexico the nine lords of the night were of 
very great importance. For the Maya area we have, unfortunately, 
little information. Nevertheless a passage in the Chilan Balam 
of Chumayel, translated by Martinez, would seem to point to 
the conclusion that among the Maya, too, they played a part of 
ritual significance. The passage in question, which describes the 
creation, relates the doings of nine gods. They appear to have 
behaved more or less as they wished before the dawn and when 
the world was still in darkness. Possibly these nine gods did not 
correspond to the nine of Mexico, but the mythological concepts of 


Temple 11 9.14.15. 0. 0. 
Los Higos Stele 1 ..17.0.. 7. @. 
S. G. Morley, The Inscriptions at Copan. Washington, 1916. 
Pusilha Lintel 1 2. 
J. Eric Thompson, Man, 70, 1928. 
Tonina Stele 7 9.16.10. 0. 0. 
Tonina Stele 8 9.12.10. 0. 0. 
Comitan Stele 2. 5. 
Frans Blom and Oliver La Farge, Tribes and Temples. Tulane, New Orleans, 1927. 
Copan Stele D 9.15. 5. 6. 0. 


A. P. Maudslay, Biologia Centrali-Americana. London, 1899-1902. 
Naranjo Hieroglyphic Stairs 
Block 5 9.10.10. 0. 0. 
T. A. Joyce, The Hieroglyphic Stairway at Naranjo, Guatemala. International Con- 
gress of Americanists, Géteborg, 1924. 
The Leyden Plate 8.14. 3. 1.12. 
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that there was probably a connection. If glyph G does in fact 
represent the lords of the night, we should find at least nine va- 
riants, which only occur at intervals of nine days or multiples of 
nine days. As there were 360 days in a Tun (Maya year) each 
variant would occupy the same position in every Tun (360 divided 
by 9 leaves no remainder). In other words, the variant that occu- 
pied, for example, 9.15.0.0.0. would recur at 9.15.0.0.9.,9.15.0.0.18., 
9.15.0.1.7., etc., all through the Tun, occupying, of course, the 
Tun position 9.15.1.0.0. The material at the disposal of the 
writer was composed of the group of 80 Lunar Series, published 


Fig. 1. 


by Dr. Morley in the Holmes Anniversary V olume, twenty further 
unpublished drawings kindly supplied by Dr. Morley, and thir- 
teen more dates gathered by the writer from various publications. 
These yield eighty-one examples of glyph G. Unfortunately no 
less than fifty of these record Tun endings. 

Presuming that the series of nine lords of the night began on 
the first day of the Tun, the god of the ninth day, or rather the 
eighth night, would be associated with the last day of a Tun. 
Of the forty-nine Tun endings forty-seven have the Kin-maize 
form of glyph G, either face variants or normal forms (fig. 1). 
The connection between the maize deity and the number eight has 
been known for a long while, and one is not surprised to find the 
Kin-maize deity associated with the eighth night. The two Tun- 
ending dates that appear not to agree are: 
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62* Copan Stele 2 9.10.15.0.0. 
24 Yaxchilan Stele 11 9.16. 1.0.0. 


The first of these is a doubtful reading. Both the Tun and Uinal 
dates are effaced and the month is suppressed. There is a choice 
of twenty-seven dates in the Katun ending on 6 Ahau, any one 
of which might be the date in question. The second may repre- 
sent a variant of the Kin-maize glyph. The black and white 
halves, sometimes met with in this glyph, are present, as also is 
the maize superfix. 

In addition to these Tun-ending dates there are four further 
dates, which occur at intervals of nine days from a Tun-ending, 
and therefore were ruled over by the Kin-maize deity. They are: 


Copan, West Altar of Stele 5 9. 7.19.17.11. 
22 9.15. 6.13. 1. 
31 9.42. 6. 5. 3. 
8 9.16. 6.14. 9. 


All four of these dates have the Kin-maize variant as required. 
A word of explanation is due as to the reading of no. 8. This is 
the Initial Series date from Holactun, which Morley reads as 
10.8.15.4.9. This interpretation, in view of the recent discoveries 
of ninth cycle Initial Series in Yucatanand Campeche, is obviously 
wrong. Furthermore, the style of the glyphs is that current in 
the middle of the ninth cycle. The presence of the small beetle 
glyph also points to a cycle nine date. The only Tun 13 ending 
on 2 Ahau, that is at all possible, is 9.16.13.0.0. The Initial Series 
date day sign is surely 7 Muluc. The Uinal coefficient is either 
four or fourteen. Finally, the date is two days after a new moon. 
The only date that fulfills all these conditions and is not too far 
removed from the terminal date of the inscription is 9.16.6.14.9. 
7 Muluc 12 Cumhu. The new moon two days earlier, as indicated 
by glyph D, is exactly twenty-seven moons from the famous new 
moon date 9.16.4.10.8. 

Dates associated with the first day of the group of nine lords 
of the night are four in number. The corresponding Initial Series 
are: 


* The numbers before Initial Series are those used by Morley in his list of eighty 
Lunar Series. 
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71 9.11.15.14. 0. 
72 9.12. 3.14. 0. 
9 9. 8.10. 6.16. 
11 9.10. 6. 5. 9. 


As these are the first days of the group of nine, the preceding 
night, over which the deity rules, is the ninth and last. Therefore 


Fig. 2. 


we find a hand signifying ending (fig. 2). Stele H at Pusilha yields 
the date 9.7.12.6.7. This requires the variant for one, although 
the Kin-maize variant is given. Dr. Teeple informed the writer 
that the lunar series of this date was also incorrect. It would 
appear, then, that an error was made by the astronomer who 
made the calculation, or Dr. Morley read the Initial Series 
wrongly. 


Fig. 3. 


There are only two examples of a date that has a glyph G, 
and corresponds to the second day of the group of nine (fig. 3). 
7 10. 2.9.1. 9. 

16 —9.16.0.2.16. 


Glyph G in the second of these two dates is almost obliterated. 
The headdress would seem to indicate, at first glance, the Kin- 
maize variant. However, there is an oval object in front that 
never occurs with the Kin-maize variant, but resembles to a cer- 
tain extent the bracket-like object in front of no. 7. 
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There are three examples of a date that has a glyph G occupy- 
ing the third position in the group of nine. The glyph seems to 
have as its main element dots or small circles similar to those 
found in the month sign Mol. No. 78 of Morley’s series, too, 
belongs to this group. Unfortunately the Initial Series is not 
surely known. Morley himself queries the reading and as the 


lunar series is not stated in full one can presume that Morley’s 
reading is incorrect. Setting aside this date the three are: 


23 9.15.14. 8.14. 
66 9.10.19.15. 0. 


Dates that occupy the fourth position in the group of nine yield 
four examples of glyph G. 


33 9.12.10.5.12. 

34 9.12.10.5.12. 

5 9.17. 9.0.13. 
Piedras Negras 

Stele 40 9.15.34. 9.13. 


With these dates glyph G has the form of a god that resembles 
god D. The tassel on the forehead seems to be a constant element, 
and with the exception of the last date all are associated with the 
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number seven. (Morley pointed out to the writer that he had 
incorrectly drawn no. 34 with a coefficient of thirteen instead of 
seven as shown in Maler’s photograph.) The Piedras Negras date 
might be the Kin-maize variant, but the headdress is not oval 
shape, as it should be if this was indeed this variant. One must 
remember, too, that the tendency of a copier of glyphs would be 


Fig. 6. 


to draw a partially obliterated glyph in a form resembling the 
Kin-maize glyph, which form such an overwhelming number of 
the examples of glyph G. 

Of a date occupying the fifth position in the group of nine 
there are three examples (fig. 6). 


Leyden Plate 12. 
Los Higos Stele 1 0. 
12 


In all three cases there is a coefficient of five, cross-hatchings and 
a series of dots. The Leyden plate example is interesting as a dem- 
onstration of the great antiquity of the conception of the nine 
lords of the night. The earliest date at Uaxactun (8.16.0.0.0.) 
is also correctly assigned to the Kin-maize deity. 
The sixth position yields but two dates (fig. 7). 

73 9. 
21 9.14.8.12.0. 
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The distinguishing features would appear to be the ear-flap and 
the circle below. 

The seventh position is occupied by five examples of glyph G 
(fig. 8). 


Copan Hier. Stairs, date 10 9.13.18.17. 9. 
Piedras Negras Stele 3 
14 9.12. 2. 0.16. 
46 9.16.13. 4.17. 
77 9.14.19. 8. 0. 


The constant element seems to be a sacred flame, either to the 
left of, or above the glyph. No. 77 in some respects bears more 


resemblance to the normal variant for four, although it also 
resembles the required seven. Possibly it is incorrectly placed 
here. There is no case of a glyph G occupying the eighth position. 
Of the eighty-one examples of glyph G seventy-six fit into the 
scheme put forward in this paper. Two are doubtful, and three 
are probably incorrect owing to wrong readings of the Initial 
Series or an error on the part of the original sculptor or the 
astronomer priest who gave him his instructions. Dates 62 and 
78 can almost certainly be attributed to wrong readings. Stele H 
at Pusilha is almost certainly an error of the sculptor, as the 
lunar series is also in disagreement. Besides establishing the 
cult of the nine lords of the night among the Maya, glyph G will 
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now serve as a check on doubtful readings, and in combination 
with glyphs D and E and glyph C, during the period of uniformity, 
should supply the dates of partially obliterated Initial Series. 
In fact with these four glyphs during the period of uniformity a 
totally obliterated Initial Series could be restored with certainty, 
provided the monument could be dated stylistically within five 
Katuns. 


Fretp Museum, 
ILLINOIS 


POSTSCRIPT 
Note: After the above was forwarded for publication the writer 
had an opportunity of going over with Dr. Morley a large amount 
of unpublished material in the latter’s possession. The following 
dates with glyph G were recovered: 
Itsimte St. 2 9.15.10. 0.0. Kin form 


Uaxactun “ 19 8.16. 0. 0.0. - = 


Macanxoc St. 1 
Back 2nd LS. 9.12. 0. 0.0 
Macanxoc St. 1 
Front 2 


Probably required variant 
for 1. There is a clear coef- 
ficient of 9, and what is 
probably a hand grasping 
a small head. 

Naranjo St. 28 9.12. 4.10.2. Required glyph for 4 with 
coefficient of 7. 

Required glyph for 4 with 
coefficient of 7. 


St. 31 9.14. 4.12. 


The number of Initial Series at Naranjo that were governed by 
the lord of the fourth night is very striking, much more than the 
law of averages calls for. It would seem that this deity was con- 
sidered particularly lucky at this city. The coefficients of five, 
seven, and nine attached to the fifth, fourth, and first positions 
of glyph G do not appear to have any connection with the cal- 
endar. Presumably they are part of the names of the respective 
ruling deities. 
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“ABU EL KAYLIK,” THE KINGMAKER 
OF THE FUNG OF SENNAR 


By ARTHUR E. ROBINSON 


LTHOUGH history affords many remarkable examples of 
ambitious or public-spirited men who have wrested the 
crown from vicious or feeble rulers, the number of national 
kingmakers as compared with that of usurpers is very small. In 
Africa, however, notable kingmakers are not infrequent, but none 
known to history equal in their exploits the Hameg viziers of the 
Fung Sultans of Sennar during the eighteenth century of our era. 
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The general belief held originally by the majority of African 
races in the semi-divine origin of their founders and rulers was 
similar to that held by the Aztec, Inca, and other civilized Ameri- 
can peoples. This belief was potent in preserving a long line of 
kings whose descent from the original semi-divine founder of the 
nation could be (and is today by survivors) claimed by many 
rulers of diverse peoples spread far apart over the African con- 
tinent. 

This semi-divine descent was not infrequently matrilinear 
and one of the titles of the Christian king of Abyssinia today is 
“Lion of Judah,” a title based on descent from the “Lord’s 
anointed, King Solomon,” through Maqada, the Queen of Sheba 
(Saba). Several tribes in the Sudan today recognize matrilinear 
descent, among these the Midobi of Jebel Midob, probably of 
Meroitic strain. 

Often these tribes trace the descent of their semi-divine 
founders from a male animal, snake, fish, or similar creature. It 
follows generally that this creature is totemistic and most of the 
stories of the original creation closely follow the Biblical story, 
inasmuch as the earth was first peopled by gods. The legend of 
the pagan Nuer of today is almost identical with the first five 
verses of the sixth chapter of Genesis. 

The Shilluk, considered by some to be the descendants of the 
Automoli, are probably the parent stock of many of the equatorial 
races of Africa. The tribal headquarters were much further north 
in the fifteenth century than today. They have a record of twenty- 
eight elected kings, selected from thirteen generations since their 
divine ancestor died. His tomb can be seen today and is a place 
of peculiar sanctity. The Shilluk greatly respect their women, 
who have much to say both before marriage and afterwards in 
the policy of both the family and the nation. The women are 
virtuous and exercise a free choice in marriage, subject to pay- 
ment to their fathers of their marriage value. By a peculiar prac- 
tice the daughters of the king are secluded in special villages. 
These women are not allowed to marry, but they may have il- 
legitimate children without dishonor to themselves or their off- 
spring by any married man of their tribe whom they may select. 
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The king is polygamous and takes over all his predecessor’s 
wives as soon as the council have elected him. 

In most African countries the ruler had a prime minister 
similar to the Turkish Vizier and in Islamicised kingdoms the 
chief minister of the court (El Gindi) was called El Wazir. In 
Dar Fur and other countries the Wazir was of necessity a eunuch 
and had access to the royal harem. This physical disability was 
necessary lest he have issue by a woman of royal blood or a slave 
and thus father a pretender. 

The foregoing remarks are necessary to explain how the belief 
in their ruler’s divine origin exercised on pagan Africans a much 
greater influence than the doctrine of ‘divine right” did on Chris- 
tian and civilized nations, whose kings were crowned by princes 
of the Church. 

The extraordinary powers wielded by Ras Michael Suhul in 
Abyssinia and Muhamad Abu el Kaylik in Sennar (simultane- 
ously) were the results of centuries of belief by the people in the 
sanctity of the kingly office. This is most remarkable, as Abys- 
sinia was Christian and the Fung Moslem, but the countries were 
contiguous. Neither of these men was a vizier in the true sense 
of being appointed by the monarch, nor were they eunuchs, nor 
of the same race as the royal family. In both countries the royal 
succession was elective and restricted to members of families who 
had a right to the throne by religious tradition; not by conquest 
or mere hereditary succession. 

The Fung were originally heathen or pagan, the latter more 
probably. They adapted themselves to circumstances when they 
were threatened by a Moslem invasion and then claimed descent 
from the Prophet Muhamad. The ingenious manufacturer of 
their Islamic genealogical tree was made the first Qadi and leading 
religious personality. 

The Fung ruler was elected in a similar manner to the Abys- 
sinian Negus (Emperor) from among the sons of his predecessor 
or, failing sons, from among his brothers, by a council consisting 
of the vizier, the leading religious personality (Qadi in Sennar, 
Abuna in Abyssinia), the commander of the royal army, and the 
leading men of royal blood other than princes. In Abyssinia the 
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unsuccessful candidates were secluded, as in Dar Fur, but in 
Sennar they were executed by one of their relatives, who held the 
office of court executioner and was called “El Sid el Qom.” In 
Wadai these unfortunate men were blinded. 

The Fung Sultan was veiled to his subjects and as a sign that 
all land was vested in the ruler, he cultivated a piece of ground at 
an annual festival. His post was not a sinecure, as he could be 
deposed at any time by a decision of his council if they considered 
him unsuitable or unworthy of his office. In such a case the de- 
posed ruler, like the Galla kings, suffered death by his own hand or 
the executioner. 

A note on the Fung will be found as an appendix, and at the 
time this narrative commences they were a debased semi-Negroid 
people who had commingled with Negroes from all parts of their 
territories to such an extent that all traces of their non-Negroid 
or alleged Arab origin had disappeared physically as far as the 
royal family was concerned. They did not marry Arab women as 
their forebears had done, but women of so-called royal Fung blood 
were given to Arab chiefs as wives. The court consisted of slaves, 
ex-slaves, and other base-born persons and was popular among 
Negro Moslems from Morocco and west of the Nile. 

The Negroes were called Nuba, Tekruri, and Moghrebi to 
differentiate them from the autochthonous Hameg population in 
the Gezireh. 

Muhamad Abu el Kaylik (Calec, see Bruce; and Ab-li-Calik, 
see Browne) was a Hameg and founded the great family of viziers 
who controlled the destinies of the Fung for nearly sixty years, 
causing the ruin of this great Empire, which had lasted three 
hundred years. At one time its schools were renowned throughout 
the Moslem world, being second only to El Azhar at Cairo. He 
was born ca. 1127 A.H. (A.D. 1716) or about ten years after the sack 
of Shendy by the Shaigia Mek, Hamid es Samik of the Adlanab 
and the death of Mek (? Hamid wad Nail) of the Gamuia while 
defending the town. Muhamad was a contemporary of Hamid 
wad Nail’s son, Mek Nail (d. 1757), but his paternity is uncertain 
and there is no record that either he or any of his sons ever married 
an Arab woman. Marriages with the Fung and Abdellab are 
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recorded, however. It is believed that he was of slave origin, as 
the Gamuia tribe of today state. Their account is that his father 
was a Sheikh Nasr wad Ibrim, one of the celebrated warriors of 
their tribe and a contemporary of the second Nailab Mek, Hamid 
wad Nail, who had a slave, Om Nagwar. This woman was the 
Mother of Muhamad. She was a Hameg (autochthonous Negress) 
and the reputed daughter of Mek Muhamad el Kayli of Jebel 
Dali, a hill southwest of Singa. 

The title “El Kayli,” now borne by the autochthonous Mek 
of Jebel Tagali (Kordofan) is believed to be the same word that 
occurs in the Midob and Birged dialects spoken today (see Mac- 
michael’s vocabulary) and means “red.” This term “red,” 
Ahmar (Arabic) or Kayli (Midobi), is applied to some of the 
natural physical features in the local geography and also to the 
offspring of Arabs by black women in consequence of the lighter 
color of these children. 

The warrior missionaries of Islam commonly married women 
from the royal family of the pagan race they conquered. They 
slew the males in battle or as idolaters and then carried on the 
rule of the country by virtue of matrilinear descent through their 
native wife, whose semi-Arab native children carried on the old 
dynasty and line when they succeeded their father. Tagali, 
Jebel Rashad Jebel Moya, Jebel Dali and numerous other places in 
the Sudan afford instances of this Islamicisation of pagans and the 
continuation of an ancient dynasty. The Tungur seem to have 
been an exception, but their predecessors have left their name to 
the country, i.e., Kordofan (Kura-fan, i.e., the country of Kura).' 

The present-day Moslem is so obsessed with the respectability 
and aristocracy of Sherifian descent that people of Negro blood 


' Since this article was written, the writer has spent much time in research and 
now considers that the word Kordofan is derived from two Nuba words, Kordj (i.e., 
a gorge or divide) and Fan (i.e., the land or people). Kordofan is the country or people 
divided by the Nile from the inhabitants (?Semitic) of Eastern Africa. 

Arabic writers described the non-Negroids as Anag (see also Books of Numbers 
XIII, v. 22, etc., Joshua XI v. 21, 22, etc., and Judges 1, v. 20, etc.) and applied this 

eneric term to the Semitic Bega and inhabitants of Alwa (Aloa) as distinct from the 
Habesh (Abyssinians) of Dar Maqada (Abyssinia). 

The term Hameg was only applied by the Arabs to autochthonous Negroids and 

seems to have included the Nubas and allied races in the sixteenth century of our era. 
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without any trace of Arab or Hamitic strain produce genealogical 
trees that are neither correct historically nor by consanguinity, 
in the hope that some compiler or writer will reproduce this tree 
in a book. The book is then quoted to all and sundry as the au- 
thority for the family’s alleged descent from Muhamad the 
prophet. The writer has examined a number of these genealogical 
trees and almost invariably the color of the present-day descen- 
dant of the alleged Moslem ancestor is explained by matrilinear 
origins. 

There are other explanations of the term “Abu el Kaylik,” 
i.e., the “Red One” or literally “The father of Red,” and the 
phrase is found alliterated to Abu-likaylik or Abu’l-i-kaylik, etc., 
according to the system of orthography or dialect used. The 
present Nazir (head sheikh) of the Berber Merifab (a people 
descended from Meroites, Sabaeans, and Arabs) bears this name. 
He is a very dark-complexioned (almost black) man but claims 
pure Arab descent. History affords us some light on the matter, 
Mek Nasr ed Din (acceded ca. 1810) had a son of this name, who 
succeeded his father under the Turkish governor at Berber, and 
the present Abu el Kaylik is his lineal descendant. The Ingeriab, 
whose town was Ankeyre, are a kindred people to the Merifab 
and the family name “Timsah” (crocodile) was the same. The 
writer considers that Mek Nasr ed Din had a daughter of Abu 
el Kaylik as a wife, and in accordance with native custom her 
son would take his mother’s family name as it was more powerful 
in view of his non-Arab color. Such a son would be an honored 
scion of the Abu el Kayliks, but would have been an illegitimate 
Arab, as his mother was not Arab. 

The present-day Hameg tradition concerning Abu el Kaylik 
is a romantic one. His descendants state that Om Nagwar was 
the daughter of a king (Mek) but in consequence of a very severe 
drought she was selected for the victim at the annual sacrifice 
held at Jebel Dali in honor of the “god of the waters,” i.e., rain- 
god, a deity propitiated at the present day and whose priests 
(kukur) are the leading personalities among the pagan Nuba and 
other peoples. It was the local practice at that time to cast a 
virgin into one of the khors (perennial streams) caused by the 
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heavy rains and so drown the unfortunate girl, who was considered 
as a bride to the deity. Unless the deity was provided with such a 
bride annually by each tribe he became angry and withheld the 
rain. On the day before the ceremony an Arab traveller at Jebel 
Dali was so much impressed by the youth, beauty, and innocence 
of Om Nagwar that he ransomed her from the Kukur and paid 
for or provided a substitute. Om Nagwar lived with her protector 
for some time until he was called to rejoin his kinsmen in the 
Bayuda (south of Dongola). The name of this traveller was Idris 
wad Baadi wad Ragab, and as Om Nagwar was enceinie he was 
obliged to leave her at Jebel Dali under the protection of the Mek. 
Idris left his sword with Om Nagwar, as these weapons were en- 
graved with verses from the Qoran and could be identified easily, 
and instructed her that if she bore a son he was to be called 
Muhamad as a sign of his being a Moslem, and that when the lad 
could be sent to his father he was to take the sword with him to 
prove his identity. At the age of ten, when boys were circumcised 
and passed from the maternal care to that of their fathers, the 
lad set out for the north. He resisted all attempts to rob him or 
induce him to part with the sword and reached his destination, a 
journey of some hundreds of miles, after great privations. His 
father’s kinsmen recognized the sword, but as his father was 
dead the lad was adopted and brought up, in the tribal custom, by 
an uncle. 

The Fung have yet another story, but as they are not un- 
prejudiced it is given for what it is worth. They state that Mu- 
hamad Abu el Kaylik was the son of the Mek of Jebel Dali and 
was sent with his sister, Om Nagwar, as part of the present which 
tributary Meks gave to a new Fung Sultan on the occasion of his 
coronation, and that both brother and sister were brought up 
among the household slaves of the court. The boy beca a 
soldier and the girl an attendant on one of the royal wom 

So much for native traditions. It is not improbable that the 
first two are substantially correct. The youth Muhamad ac- 
companied the Gamuia Sheikh, Nasr, in an attack on Kordofan 
ca. 1730. After Sheikh Nasr’s death, Muhamad entered the ser- 
vice of Baadi Abu Sheluk (1135-1178 a.n.), the Fung Sultan whom 
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The Abu el Kaylik Viziers of Sennar 


Ibrim el Gamuia 
| 
Nasr Nagwar, Hameg slave. 


1. Muhamad Abu el Kaylik Ragab 
(died ca.1776) 


2. Baadi (d. 1780) 


Dakin - — 
Subahi Others 
3. Ragab 4. Nasr 5. Idris 6. Adlan 7. El Husayn | Daughters 
(d. 1798) (d. 1803) (d. 1803) (d. 1823) 
| 
8.Muhamad 10. Muhamad 
(d. 1809) (d. 1820) Ali 
(See separate “Wad Salatin”’ 
- ———_—_——. sheet) (d. 1788) 
| | 
| 
Muhamad Ali Brother Idris of Guli 
“Abu Rish” (d.1803) (d. 1807) etc. 
| (d. 1807) Ibrim (d. 1785) 
Son 


(d. 1809) | 
9.Muhamad Meheira Others Nasr 
(d. 1809) 


Daughter = Dafallah Ahmed Hasan 
(d. 1830 at Gallabat) 


Muhamad Dafallah 


Muhamad Doka Baadi Hasan Ali Ibrim Kamtur 
(d. 1807) (d. 1809) (d. 1809) (d.1823) (d.1809 (d. 1809) (d. 1809) 


Family Muhamad 
(Taken prisoners) (d. 1823) 
to Kassab) 


Note. Idris, the son of Muhamad Adlan fled to Jebel Guli, with all his slaves, retainers, and family, 
soon after the murder of Ismail Pasha by Mek Nimr at Shendy. He was joined by thousands of fugitives 
and founded an independent Hameg kingdom. In 1826, when he had some fifteen thousand people under 
his rule, he was given the alternative by Khurshid Pasha of submission and payment of tribute or enslave 
ment by the Turks. Accompanied by Sheikh Abd el Qader el Yacubabi he went to Shendy, and after 
taking an oath of allegiance and agreeing to pay an annual tribute of six hundred and fifty ounces of gold, 
he was invested with a red robe and given a sword 

In 1861 Mek Ragab, son of Idris. traveled to Cairo and saw the Vali H. E. Said Pasha Muhamad in 
consequence of threats against his people by the Governor General of the Sudan. A Turkish tax collector 
and his escort had insulted some of the women and their men folk murdered the party. Some of the females 
had been outraged but the government insisted upon all suspected persons being executed and a heavy fine 
paid by the Mek. Said Pasha granted a free pardon to all 

Mek Ibrim was removed by the dervishes who appointed Serum as an Emir and Mek. Lord Kitch- 
ener removed the dervish Emir and with the consent of all the people approved of their election of Mek 
Idris, the direct heir of the first Hameg king, who is there now 
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he subsequently deposed. Muhamad rose to command the royal 
bodyguard which was composed of Negro slave cavalry. These 
troops were mounted on black horses known as “Dongolawi,” 
which were bred from a mixed strain of Syrian, European, and 
Arabs. The men were natives of Kordofan, Dar Fur, and various 
mountains from which slaves were raided. They were clad in 
metal armor similar to the suit purchased by H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales when recently at Omdurman. This suit was authenti- 
cated and dates back to at least the sixteenth century. Recent 
writers have endeavored to weave an atmosphere of romance 
around these old weapons because they are similar in pattern 
to those of the Crusaders, but it is most improbable that any 
existing now were made during such an early period. The swords 
are modern and during the last century the blades, which are 
long and straight, were made at Solingen and imported via Suakim 
or Aswan to the Sudan, Dar Fur, etc. Most of the armor and hel- 
mets are of iron or copper, those of steel are of Mameluke origin. 
The chain-coats (hauberks) were worn over leather or quilted 
cotton surtouts, and were made of small iron rings. The writer 
has not seen any of welded steel or of such fine workmanship as 
the specimens shown at the Tower of London or Windsor Castle. 
So many reproductions of these old weapons and accoutrements 
have been made since 1880 at Aswan and Cairo that it is almost 
impossible to detect the genuine from the spurious articles. The 
shields carried by the cavalry wefe of iron, but very few of the 
men possessed them. The Abyssinian chiefs appear to have ob- 
tained theirs from Cairo during the Mameluke period. The 
horses of the Fung bodyguard (like the Darfurian cavalry) were 
all trained to kneel in a manner similar to that of a camel, so 
that the rider could mount in full armor. ‘The stirrups consisted 
of a ring for the big toe and the saddles had such high peaks and 
protecting flaps of wood that a leap into the saddle from the ground 
to a standing horse was almost impracticable. The animals were 
protected by metal bosses, plates, and coats of quilted cotton. 
It should be noted that most of the horses had iron plate shoes on 
the forefeet only, and it was not the practice to use any animals 
except stallions as war horses. 
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In 1744, Socinios Yasus 11 (1729-1753), the King of Abys- 
sinia, invaded Fung territory. He had sent two copper drums 
ornamented with gold and silver to the Fung Sultan as a present 
when the latter was crowned. The present was regarded as a 
reminder that Sennar was tributary and was part of the Christian 
kingdom of Abyssinia, as it had been when conquered by the King 
of Axum, who destroyed Meroe, and later when Alwa was prob- 
ably a protectorate, if not feudatory. The Fung Sultan sent a 
prompt reply in the form of some halt and blind old horses instead 
of the pure-blooded Arab mares sent to previous Abyssinian 
rulers. The war was the result of this interchange of royal compli- 
ments. 

The army of Socinios was joined by a certain Nail wad Ajib, 
a renegade and Arab traitor, and a force of a hundred thousand 
men with innumerable camp followers of both sexes swept the 
entire country by three columns which marched along the banks 
of the Atbara, Dinder, and Rahad rivers, slaughtering the in- 
habitants and burning villages. Socinios arrived at Badjboj on 
the eastern bank of the Blue Nile, but was unable to cross the 
river as it was in flood. He camped there, and the wails of the 
panic-stricken women of Sennar could be heard by his men. The 
Fung Sultan fled but Muhamad Abu el Kaylik with Qamis (one 
of the Darfurian princes) and the Abdellab sheikh Amin Musmar 
wad Ajib led a picked force of four thousand men by a ford across 
to the eastern bank. The Abyssinians were taken by surprise 
and a terrible slaughter occurred at Zekyat (April, 1744) Safar el 
Kheir 1157 a.x. The Abyssinians lost eighteen thousand men and 
all their sacred relics and insignia, but these latter were ransomed 
later for 8000 ounces of gold. The Portuguese cannon discovered 
in 1821 by Mr. English, the American officer commanding the 
artillery of Muhamad Ali Pasha, were part of the loot taken by 
the Fung. They were muzzle-loading naval guns of late sixteenth 
century manufacture. 

Bruce gave the date of this battle as 1736 but Abyssinian 
chronology differs from our present system by six years. As far 
as practicable this chronology is taken from Arabic narratives and 
converted into our present system. 
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In 1747 (1160 a.4.) an army was sent from Sennar to Kordofan 
to eject the Musaabaat who had occupied the country and raided 
the Arabs tributary to the Fung. This army was defeated at 
Kahif and the survivors fled to Shamkata, where they were rallied 
by Muhamad Abu el Kaylik. He repulsed his pursuers and reached 
Sennar, but two of the Abdellab sheikhs were killed. The losses 
sustained in Kordofan were so serious that it was not until 1753 
that another army was sent from Sennar. The force was led by a 
local sheikh and was betrayed to the Musaabaat, who massacred 
all the men in an ambush. Two years later Muhamad Abu el 
Kaylik was sent with a picked force and he re-occupied El Obeid 
with the assistance of the local Arabs. He was appointed Fung 
governor of Kordofan and remained at El Obeid until 1760. 

Meantime, Sultan Baadi had developed a rapacious and 
tyrannical disposition and became known as “Er Gahman,”’ i.e., 
the “snatcher.” His officials became afraid of their lives and those 
of their families, so sent a message to Muhamad to bring his forces 
to Sennar and depose the Sultan. Muhamad left his brother Ragab 
(? Wadi, son of Baadi) as acting governor and marched east- 
wards. The Gamuia tribe joined him near Jebel Heneik and the 
whole force crossed the Nile near El Ais, whence they marched 
to Farah (near Messellemia) and were joined there by the Beni 
Khaled (Khawalda) and Baadi’s son, Nasr. The council appointed 
Nasr to succeed his father, and the army marched to Sennar, 
where Baadi at once surrendered. As a recognition of his long 
reign the deposed Sultan was permitted to be exiled and not 
executed. He was sent to Suakim, then a Turkish port, and from 
there fled to Ras Michael of Tigré, who as a recognition for 
Baadi’s efforts in making a customs treaty between Abyssinia 
and Sennar (some years previously), by which all receipts were 
shared by each country, appointed him Shum (governor) of Ras 
el Feel and the Abyssinian resident at Chelga. 

Baadi was decoyed eventually from Chelga, after most of his 
Fung followers had been slain by a robber, and murdered at 
Teawa by the Hameg Mangil there, Wad Hasan, who had been 
ordered to remove Baadi by Sheikh Adlan wad Subahi (ca. 1764). 

After the deposition of Baadi, Muhamad Abu el Kaylik re- 
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tired to his estate for a time but later assumed the post of vizier, 
becoming the ruler de facto of Sennar. He was obliged to return 
to Kordofan and left his friend (akh, i.e., brother) Adlan wad 
Subahi, Sheikh of Khashm el Bahr, as acting vizier. It was 
Sheikh Adlan who described the Sultan Ismail (successor to 
Nasr) as 


a king at Sennar that neither knows how to govern nor will suffer others to 
teach him; who knows not how to make war and yet will not sit in peace. 


About 1182 a.H. (A.D. 1768) the Sultan Nasr attempted to 
free himself from tutelage and made a plot to remove Adlan and 
his brother Kitto (governor of Sennar) and appoint Fungs. The 
Sultan was arrested and exiled to the village of El] Bugara, but he 
again made intrigues and attempted to raise the Fung against 
his enemies. The Sultan was arrested by Baadi wad Ragab, 
nephew of Muhamad Abu el Kaylik, and executed by Ahmed, 
Sid el Qom at Sennar with two infant sons. 

Although exiled, Nasr was not replaced until after his death. 
His brother, Ismail, was appointed Sultan by Muhamad Abu el 
Kaylik, and he was the ruler seen by James Bruce. 

At that time there was a great struggle between the Gamuia 
and the Abdellab (Wad Ajib) as te supremacy and the right of 
collecting the tribute from Arabs north of Ras Khartoum or on 
the western banks of the Nile. The Gamuia refused to pay tribute 
except to the nominees of Muhamad Abu el Kaylik and forced 
the Hasania, Kababish, Muhamadia, and other tribes to pay the 
tribute to them. The Abdellab, who had the hereditary right of 
collecting all tribute from the Arabs, refused to accept such an 
arrangement and, although numerically inferior to the Gamuia, 
attacked them. The Abdellab chief, Nasr wad Amin, was killed 
in single combat by Mek Khojali, who thrust himself between the 
tribal chief, Mek Sulimam wad Nail, and the Abdellab sheikh. 
From that period (1769) the Abdellab ceased to be supreme among 
the Arab families and many tribes refused to pay any taxes at 
all. It should be noted that the taxes paid to the Fung were in 
kind and the animals and grain were entirely consumed by the 
army of slaves and innumerable servants of the Sultan. 
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Both Sheikh Adlan and Muhamad Abu el Kaylik died ca. 
1190 a.n. (1776), after the return of Bruce to England. The Sultan 
Ismail was induced to form a plot with the Arabs and certain 
Sennarian religious teachers, who had been supplanted by Hameg 
and Moroccan or Negroid religious sheikhs from Mecca, against 
the Abu el Kaylik control over the throne. 

Baadi wad Ragab, the nephew of Muhamad Abu el Kaylik, 
marched from El Obeid to Sennar with black troops and seized 
the Sultan, who was exiled to Suakim with his family. Kordofan 
was left temporarily in charge of Dakin, a nephew of Baadi wad 
Ragab, but he was ejected by the Musaabaat. 

Sheikh Adlan wad Subahi left a son, Subahi, who succeeded 
his father for a time. Muhamad Abu el Kaylik had numerous 
children, the sons whose names are recorded being Ragab, Nasr, 
Idris, Adlan, Ibrim, E] Husayn, and Ali. With the exception of 
Ali, all these sons ruled Sennar over a puppet Sultan. The names 
of Muhamad Abu el Kaylik’s daughters are unknown but they 
were apparently of Negroid type, not that of the Arab women 
represented by Sittina bint Ajib, who married the heir to the 
throne of Shendy. 

It is said that Abu el Kaylik’s sons were jealous of one another 
and Baadi wad Ragab assumed the viziership in consequence of 
their mutual distrust. He elected as the new Sultan, Adlan 
“Abu Guederi,” a reputed son of the late Sultan Nasr. Sultan 
Adlan gathered around him most of the Fung and Arab leading 
men, and soon after his coronation commenced to. plot against 
the Abu el Kayliks. The vizier, Baadi wad Ragab, made numerous 
administrative changes and no tributary Mek (king) or tribal 
sheikh could be appointed or succeed without his authority. 
Muhamad el Amin had succeeded his brother Nasr after the 
latter’s death and had moved to Arbagi from Halfaya el Muluk. 
Baadi removed Muhamad and replaced him by Omar wad Abdal- 
lah and divided the power and ancient privileges of the Abdellab 
with their rivals, the Gamuia. He appointed Mek Saad wad 
Idris as Mek of the Saadab Jaalin and thus excluded Idris wad 
Idris’ son, “El Fahl,” from the rightful succession because he was 
a nephew of Muhamad el Amin. Muhamad wad Ali, a son of 
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Sheikh Adlan’s brother Ali, was removed from the sheikhship of 
Khashm el Bahr (a large district between the Blue Nile and Rahad 
rivers) and replaced by his cousin Subahi wad Adlan. Later 
Nasr wad Muhamad Abu el Kaylik was flogged by the orders of 
the vizier, an incident that united the brothers against him. A 
plot was formed to kill the vizier, and whilst Sheikh Shanbul 
(Shanabla of Wad Medani, a family of royal Fung descent) and 
Subahi wad Adlan were collecting tribute they were ambushed 
by a large force, who killed their escort and took their arms. 
The vizier heard of this incident and assembled his followers in 
1780. He crossed the river to the eastern bank with his son Subahi, 
who fled when he saw the superior numbers of his father’s enemies. 
Baadi wad Ragab knew that the real leader of the revolt against 
him was Muhamad wad Amin and he advanced against the hos- 
tile force calling out the name of his enemy. The two met in 
single combat; Baadi was unhorsed and mortally wounded by a 
sword blow, which clove through his armor. As he knew that he 
was dying he asked for leave to speak with his relatives who were 
with the force hostile to him. The deposed sheikh, Muhamad 
wad Ali, heard his request and shouting, ““Do you speak still?” 
killed the dying man by a sword blow on the mouth. This cow- 
ardly action almost caused a fight between the Abu el Kayliks 
and the other conspirators and made a feud that eventually 
caused the annihilation of the Kamatir (family of Muhamad 
Kamtur). 

Ragab wad Abu el Kaylik, who had been present at the death 
of the late vizier, assumed his post but the Sultan Adlan wished 
none of the family near him. He raised a large army and ordered 
Ragab wad Abu el Kaylik to proceed with it and re-occupy 
Kordofan. Ragab left his brother Ibrim to represent him at Sen- 
nar and with his brother Nasr left for Kordofan in 1194 a.H. 
(A.D. 1782). Nasr was known as “Abu Rish” or the “Father of 
the Feather’ from the long plume which he wore in his helmet 
and he was in command of the cavalry. 

The Abu el Kayliks retained all the cavalry under their own 
hands and by this kept all military power as the Sultan’s forces 
were, like theArabs, armed only with swords, knives or spears, and 
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the camels of the Arabs were no match for the armored horses 
of the Abu el Kayliks. 

Ragab remained at El Obeid as Fung governor of Kordofan 
for some time. 

In 1196 a.H. (A.D. 1782) a Fung army was defeated by the 
Shaigia, who ejected the Fung resident from Dongola, and the 
Shaigia became independent of Sennar. They became the terror 
of traders and the riverain population from Abu Hamed to Om- 
durman, as they attacked caravans and raided villages for women. 

About the year 1784, Ragab sent his brother, Nasr and Rahma 
wad Fadl-allah (a Mahassi of Ejilafun) with seven hundred 
horsemen to attack Muhamad el Amin, who had re-assumed the 
Abdellab sheikhship. Muhamad fled and was replaced by Baadi 
wad Musmar el Amin. The latter was appointed by the influence 
of the religious community at Arbagi and in revenge Muhamad 
el Amin made an alliance with the Shukria, who attacked the 
town. This ancient seat of Moslem learning and the centre of 
the great pilgrim route from and to Mecca, Central Africa, and 
Nigeria, was sacked and razed to the ground. The survivors fled 
to Messellemia, and the ruins are now considered as haunted by 
the spirits of the slaughtered Moslem saints. 

Soon after these events, Muhamad Nimr of the Jaalin, Mu- 
hamad el Amin, and other malcontents persuaded Adlan, the 
Sultan, to attack the Abu el Kayliks. The acting vizier, Ibrim, 
was seized and with many of his relatives and friends publicly 
executed in the market square at Sennar. The daughters and 
granddaughters of Muhamad Abu el Kaylik were given to Arab 
or Fung chiefs as concubines and slaves. News was sent to El 
Obeid, and Ragab wad Muhamad left there, accompanied by Mek 
Saad of Shendy and Haji Makmud el Magdub, a renowned re- 
ligious sheikh of Damer. El Obeid was reoccupied by the Musaa- 
bat, but Sultan Tirab drove them east and the Darfurian army 
occupied Omdurman (founded ca. 1680). 

Ragab crossed the Nile, and Sultan Adlan sent his army to 
attack him. The opposing forces met at Et Taras (near Sennar), 
and Ragab with most of his supporters was slain. Mek Saad 
escaped and the survivors were rallied at Abud (the headquarters 
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of the Arakiin, a religious family) by Fiki Hejazi wad Abu el 
Zaid, a native of Zalata and descendant of the great religious 
sheikh of Eilafun, Idris wad Arbab. 

Ragab’s brother, Nasr, was elected as leader of the Abu el 
Kayliks but he fled to Tomat (on the Setit), then the headquarters 
of the Dabaina Arabs (1201 a.n. or A.D. 1787). 

Sultan Adlan then appointed his own vizier, but he was not 
permitted to enjoy his independence for long. Nasr moved to 
Hillet Tayiba Qandilawi ca. 1202 a.n., and in 1788 (1203 a.n.) 
the Sultan sent an army to attack him. This force was commanded 
by El Amin Rahmat el Kitfawi, Muhamad wad Qamis Abu 
Rida (commander of four hundred black slave cavalry) and some 
Arab chiefs. A battle took place at Interrahna, in which Nasr’s 
brother, Ali, was killed. Most of the Sultan’s troops were forced 
into the Nile and drowned as the river was in flood. Nasr marched 
to Sennar and after a short siege, during which the Sultan Adlan 
died of a broken heart, the capital surrendered. The Sultan’s 
troops dispersed, and the black horse became bandits and a terror 
to all between Shendy and Rufaa. They killed Sheikh Abd 
Allah wad Musmar of the Abdellab in 1789. 

Nasr assumed the viziership in 1788 and appointed Awkil wad 
Unsa as Adlan’s successor. It may be of interest to note that Ad- 
lan’s nickname, “Abu Guederi” means “Father of smallpox,” 
and it is probable that his face was very pock-marked. 

The new Sultan’s reign was a very short one, as he had to 
flee for his life from his vizier-master. Nasr’s confidant was Haji 
Suliman wad Ahmed, one of the Saadab Jaalin who displaced 
Fiki Hejazi. 

Awakil was replaced by Tabl 11 wad Nawwar but in 1204 a.n. 
(year commenced September 21, 1789) Muhamad el Amin and 
Muhamad wad Qamis on behalf of the Fung nominated a certain 
Rubat as the Sultan. Nasr raised a force and marched to attack 
Rubat’s supporters, but was defeated at a place between Shendy 
and Halfaya el Muluk. Another battle soon afterwards resulted 
in the death of both Rubat and Tabl’s successor, Baadi v wad 
Dakin. As both Tabl and Baadi had been killed, Nasr appointed 
Husayn Rubat as Sultan in 1205 a.n., but he died soon after his 
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coronation and was followed as Sultan by Nawwar. Nawwar 
was deposed and executed by Nasr within a year of his election 
and was followed by Baadi v1 wad Tabl, an amiable and com- 
placent young man of about twenty years of age. 

These civil wars plunged the country into a most lawless and 
disorganized state. There was no attempt to continue the quaran- 
tine posts at Jebel Gerri and elsewhere. Smallpox became almost 
endemic in consequence, and famine stalked the land. Murder 
and robbery were common occurrences, personal or tribal feuds 
numerous and bloody. Muhamad el Amin was murdered by 
Muhamad el Qamis and Abdallah wad Agib who stoned him to 
death in his own house, ca. 1206 a.n. (A.D. 1791). Muhamad 
Nimr seized Shendy with the help of Muhamad el Qamis and 
usurped the Jaalin Mekship from the Saadab (see “‘Nimr, the last 
King of Shendi,” by the author). A great fight took place in 
1795 at Shambat between the Shukria and Batahin, in which the 
latter were almost exterminated. The Shukria chief, Awad el 
Qerim “Abu Sin” (Father of the Teeth), from his prominent 
large teeth, was murdered after the battle by a Batahi prisoner. 
“Abu Sin” was the surviving son of Sheikh Abu Ali, who was 
murdered (with his sons) at Abu Haraz ca. 1779, by the Vizier 
Baadi wad Ragab. The circumstances were briefly as follows. 

The Shukria, a pastoral tribe of non-Arab origin and supposed 
by some to be fugitives from Merdé, had a blood feud with the 
Rikabia and Batahin. The Rikabia, a very wealthy and almost 
pure-blooded Arab tribe, suggested to Baadi that the Shukria 
should be made to pay tribute (and incidentally of course the 
Rikabia would get back a bit of theirown). Ragab sent a Hameg 
force, commanded by Krenka, Kitto, and several sons of Ibrim 
wad Muhamad Abu el Kaylik. Although the Shukria only had 
seven horses and three suits of armor, they routed the Hamegs 
and captured over two hundred war horses with the accoutrements 
of their riders. The F.kabia tribe was exterminated, the males 
all being killed and the females absorbed into the Shukria. It 
is from these Rikabi Arabs that the present day lighter-colored 
Shukria are descended. When Ragab heard of the defeat of the 
force and the death of most of its leaders he was furious. Krenko 
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had been so sure of victory that he had married the wife of one of 
the Shukria chiefs by proxy, but her husband had avenged this 
outrage in single combat when he clove Krenka in half with a 
two-handed sword. The Sultan Adlan however sent messages to 
the Shukria and promised them the royal “Aman” (pardon) if 
they came and swore fealty to him personally. The Shukria chiefs 
did so and were given swords of honour, red robes, and other gifts 
as a sign of royal favor. Baadi invited them to Abu Haraz and 
travelled from Rufaa to meet them. They were treacherously 
murdered by members of the Abu el Kaylik family whose relatives 
had fallen in the battle and who were incited to do so by the 
daughters of Ibrim, whose sons had been killed by Shukria. 

It may be of interest to note that the Shukria in 1882 placed 
over two thousand mail-clad horsemen in the field. 

To resume our narrative, Kordofan was lost entirely to the 
Fung and became a province of Dar Fur; Taka (Kassala), 
Northern Dongola, the Shaigia, Merifab, Jaalin, and Abu Rof 
became practically independent and waged war among them- 
selves or on their neighbors. All trade and communication with 
Egypt was stopped, and in November, 1796, Murad Bey (the 
Mameluke) sent a large expedition from Cairo to Dar Fur under 
the command of Ahmed Agha el Zantioti with the object of con- 
quering that country (vide The Mamelukes in the Sudan, by 
the author). 

In 1211 a.x. (1796) Nasr attacked Muhamad wad Qamis, who 
had settled with his brigand bands of ex-slave cavalry at El 
Turayfa, and killed him. The villages in which his followers had 
been permitted to live were destroyed, and a considerable tract 
of country on the eastern bank of the Blue Nile was ravaged. The 
great fight between the Gamuia and the Kababish (vide The 
Gamuia Tribe, by the author) against the Fezara and Sultan 
Hashim took place at Heneik about that time. After the defeat 
of Sultan Hashim, Nasr rode to Omdurman and bribed the Beni 
Fezara to return to their own territory and desert Hashim, who 
then became a fugitive. 

Nasr returned to Sennar in 1797 and assumed royal state. He 
did not depose Baadi, who was the nominal Sultan, but assumed 
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the title of Mek, i.e., King. He appointed as his vizier Er Arbab 
Dafallah. 

Nasr became pompous and overbearing, developing a very 
tyrannical and rapacious character. He imprisoned numbers of 
his relatives and their daughters or sisters and refused audience 
to any one, including his brothers, except through his vizier, 
Abdallah. In 1798 a meeting was held at Abud and his brothers 
decided to depose Nasr from the viziership to the Sultan on the 
ground that he had exceeded the prerogatives of his office. Nasr 
sent some of the religious sheikhs to interview his brothers and had 
all his prisoners released, and then proceeded to Sebil, where he 
was informed that all his efforts to assuage his brothers had failed. 
He returned to Sennar and collected his treasure. He fled thence 
to Bugara, accompanied by his vizier, Dafallah, and later to 
Deberki, the headquarters of the Abu Gin (Father of the devil) 
Arabs, a wicked unruly people. From there they fled to Jebel 
Gerri and thence to Abud, where they sought sanctuary with the 
Arakiin. A force under Adlan wad Muhamad Abu Kaylik was 
sent to arrest them, and the vizier, Dafallah, met it with his hel- 
met in his hand as a sign of submission. Nasr was taken a prisoner 
and then handed over to Subahi wad Baadi wad Ragab, who killed 
him at Abu Haraz in 1213 a.n. (A.p. 1798) in revenge for his 
father’s (Baadi, the vizier) death in 1780. From that period “dog 
ate dog”’ in the Abu el Kaylik family. 

Idris wad Muhamad Abu el Kaylik, a wise and just man, suc- 
ceeded Nasr. He resided near Sennar and deputed his powers to 
four wazirat (viziers), Er Arbab el Qurashi, Sheikh Zein el Abdin, 
Fiki el Amin, and his own brother Adlan, who commanded the 
troops. Idris ruthlessly hunted down all the robber bands and 
soon had the country in a normal state of security. Trade began 
to pass freely and the Cairo-Sennar caravan was resumed. 

Idris sent an army against Abdalla wad Agib, who had 
sheltered Nasr at Jebel Gerri, and defeated him. 

Soon afterward, Idris quarreled with the reigning Sultan, Baadi 
vi, and in order to depose him patched up the feud with the 
Kamatir. Baadi was deposed and retired to his estate at Abgeili, 
and Ranfi (1799-1804) was then crowned in his stead. Sultan 
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Ranfi made numerous grants of the royal lands to religious and 
civil sheikhs so as to consolidate his power. These title deeds 
are among the few written documents of the period extant today. 

The Abu Kayliks did not forget the action taken by Muhamad 
Nimr when Ibrim was murdered. He was attacked, captured, and 
killed with a number of his sons and leading men. 

In 1216 a.n. (1801) Sultan Hashim sent his son, Isawi, into 
Kordofan to raise up a revolt against the Darfurian governor. 
Isawi was driven eastwards and captured by a force commanded 
by Adlan wad Muhamad Abu el Kaylik, who took him to Sennar, 
where he died. Another story states that the Gamuia revolted 
under a Sheikh Isawi and that he was killed by Adlan. 

In 1803 the Batahin and Beni Khaled (Khawalda) were 
attacked by the Shukria and Hadendoa. Sheikh Zayn of the Kha- 
walda was killed and his tribe driven out of the Butana. 

The vizier, Idris, died at Gemad al Akhir 1218 (October, 1804) 
and his brother Adlan took his place. He adopted a lavish mode 
of living, which excited the envy of his relatives and the Sultan 
Ranfi. A plot was formed in which Muhamad wad Ragab and 
Muhamad wad Nasr (two nephews of Adlan) were the ringleaders. 
The former was actuated by envy, and the latter by revenge, his 
brother Ali having been poisoned by Adlan’s orders. On the 
occasion of Adlan’s marriage to Bint wad Gumaa (one of the 
Abdellab) the house of the bride’s father was surrounded. Adlan 
broke a hole through the mud wall of the house and escaped to his 
horse, but was pursued and mortally wounded. He reached Sennar 
with his son, Muhamad, and died there of his wounds on Ramadan 
xvith 1218. 

Muhamad wad Ragab succeeded Adlan as the vizier, and a 
quarrel soon broke out between the relatives of the late vizier and 
their allies, the Kamatir. Adlan had gone to his wedding sumptu- 
ously dressed and mounted on his war horse. The breast-plate of 
the armor was inlaid with some hundred okias of gold (ca. 160 
oz.) and the head-plate, bosses, etc., were all heavily ornamented 
with the precious metals. The Kamatir seized these and all 
Adlan’s treasure with what they could find in Ranfi’s palace also. 
They were ordered to give up the heirlooms and share the loot 
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but sent a reply that the Abu el Kaylik’s property was now theirs 
by right of conquest. A force of the Abu el Kayliks attacked the 
Kamatir but Muhamad wad Nasr was wounded and Muhamad 
wad Ragab was taken prisoner. Sennar was looted and the 
Kamatir were temporarily masters of the capital, where they 
established themselves. As soon as Muhamad wad Nasr’s hand 
was healed he went to Hillet Tayiba el Qandilawi and gathered 
a force with which he attacked the Kamatir and drove them out 
of Sennar to the eastern bank. The local proverb, “When my 
hand is healed I will finish you,” is taken from this incident. 

The Abu Gin (Hamada) tribe was ordered to attack the 
Kamatir and they chivalrously agreed to settle matters by a com- 
bat between eleven of their picked warriors and Sheikh Kamtur 
with ten of his sons. A desperate fight took place in which all the 
Abu Gin warriors were killed, and Sheikh Kamtur sent-the arms 
and accoutrements of the dead men to Muhamad wad Nasr as 
signs of his family’s prowess. Sheikh Rahma (Er Arbab) Fadl- 
allah Karash of Eilafun repulsed a raid by the Kamatir, and soon 
afterwards a peace was made by the mediation of the religious 
sheikhs of Tayiba, Abud, and Eilafun. 

The Kamatir agreed to release their prisoners and return all 
loot, and a marriage was arranged between one of Kamtur’s 
daughters and Muhamad wad Nasr. Muhamad Ragab was re- 
leased, and the prospective bride was sent with her brother, Abd 
el Qader, to Sennar. When Muhamad wad Nasr found that all 
the gold ornamentation had been removed from the armor, he 
stopped his slaves slaughtering the camels for “karama” or the 
marriage sacrifice (for detailed explanation, see Sudan Notes and 
Records, 2:26). The Fung state that the gold from the royal 
“nahas” was missing from that date. A description of this drum 
will be found in a note by the writer (op. cit., 4: 212). 

A force was taken secretly by Muhamad wad Nasr, who attacked 
the Kamatir in April, 1804. Sheikh Saleh was killed by Sheikh 
Kamtur, who fell surrounded by several of his sons’ bodies. The 
current proverb, “Beware lest there happen to thee that which 
befell the Kamatir at Suweibna,”’ is taken from this fight, which 
completely broke the power of the Kamatir. Derrar succeeded 
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and endeavored to rally his kinsmen, but although one or two 
survivors were found at Karkoj in 1860, their well-armed and 
mounted force of kinsmen warriors was practically annihilated. 

The Sultan Ranfi, who had evacuated Sennar before the death 
of Adlan, returned to his capital. He was attacked and killed by 
Muhamad wad Nasr, who was jealous of his popularity and in- 
fluence. The exiled Sultan Baadi vi was reinstated and re- 
mained the nominal ruler until 1821, when he surrendered to 
Ismail Pasha (vide The conquest of the Sudan by Muhamad Ali 
Pasha, by the author). 

The Fiki Amin wad el Asha, one of the agents of the late 
vizier, Idris, was publicly executed by order of Muhamad Nasr, 
who retired to Kassab (near Jebel Guli), and Muhamad wad 
Ragab resided at Wad Medani. Derrar Kamtur went to Omdur- 
man and became reconciled to Muhamad Nasr, but the latter 
quarreled with Muhamad Ragab, who was joined by the Shenabla, 
Derrar Kamtur, and Suliman es Saadab. In 1221 a.n. (a.p. 1807) 
they proclaimed a certain Agban, one of the surviving Fungs, as 
Sultan, at Abu Haraz. They were attacked and defeated by 
Muhamad Nasr, who appointed his uncle, El Husayn wad 
Muhamad el Kaylik, as the vizier to Sultan Baadi vi. The 
deposed vizier, Muhamad wad Ragab, fled to Eilafun and was 
given sanctuary there by the Mahassi religious sheikh. Of Agban 
we hear no more, but it is presumed he did not live long after the 
defeat of his nominees. 

Muhamad Nasr and his surviving brother both died suddenly 
during September, 1807. Each successive vizier had taken over 
the slaves of his predecessor, and the slaves of the late Adlan wad 
Muhamad Abu el Kaylik fought with those of Muhamad wad 
Nasr in order to determine their ownership by the supremacy of 
their respective masters. Adlan’s slaves were defeated but fled 
and were rallied by Muhamad wad Ragab and the Kamatir. 
Muhamad wad Ibrim wad Muhamad Abu el Kaylik assumed 
command of Muhamad Nasr’s slaves and attacked the others at 
Hillet Et Tayiba el Qandilawi, where he killed Fiki Haji Suliman 
wad Ahmed (Saadab) and routed the faction of Muhamad Ragab. 
Muhamad wad Ibrim assumed the viziership, and the slaves of 
the late Muhamad Nasr marched to Kassala. (This must be an 
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error for the town of Kassab, to which Muhamad Nasr had retired 
ca. 1805, as the slaves probably had left their families there.) When 
they arrived at Kassab (?Kassala) the slaves founded an in- 
dependent petty state and elected a certain Tayfara as their Mek 
or king. 

Husayn Muhamad Abu el Kaylik joined Muhamad Ragab in 
retirement. The new vizier, Muhamad Ibrim, raised a force of 
slaves, with which he raided the Baggara (cattle-owning) Arabs 
and sent the loot to Kassab. He next raised the Beni Fezara 
Arabs and raided the village of Ras Khartoum, where Fiki Ibrim 
Muhamad Ali was killed. 

Muhamad Ibrim then settled at Abud and made plans to 
attack Kassab. His plot was divulged and the ex-slaves marched 
to Sennar and sacked the city. The family of Muhamad wad 
Ragab was carried off by the slaves in chains to Kassab. The 
vizier raised a large force and marched to Kassab, which he 
attacked. The ex-slaves were given no quarter, and of some 
hundreds their Mek Tayfara alone was spared. The vizier occu- 
pied Tayiba el Qandilawi and thence moved to Deraysa. 

The whole country was in a state of utter lawlessness, and 
the raids of the Shaigia from Dongola had destroyed the riverain 
villages on the western bank of the Nile. They sacked the Merifab 
capital and carried off many of the women. 

Muhamad Ragab raised a force at Eilafun and with the 
Arakiin raided the Fadnia Arabs. A quarrel took place over the 
division of the loot; the Arakiin and the place are famous now in 
story and song, which relate how the spoilers fell into their own 
matamores (underground grain stores, on a system introduced 
from Morocco) and were unable to get out. Muhamad Ragab then 
went to Turfaya and made an alliance with Derrar Kamtur against 
the vizier (Muhamad Ibrim), but he was betrayed by the Kamatir 
to Muhamad wad Adlan, who killed him in 1807 in revenge for 
his father’s death at Sennar. 

Muhamad. wad Adlan (known now as Mek Adlan of the 
Hameg) then made a plot to depose the vizier, Muhamad Ibrim, 
and seize his office. He was joined by Er Arbab Dafallah wad 
Ahmed, Fiki Medani Wad Abbas, and some others. The plot 
was divulged to the vizier, and Fiki Medani was executed. In 
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1223 a.H. (A.D. 1808) the vizier, Muhamad Ibrim, and his principal 
agent Er Arbab er Qurashi went to Hillet (village) Wad Bahadin 
and ordered Muhamad Adlan, who was at the slave village of 
Hillet Borku, to come to them. When Muhamad Adlan arrived 
he was reviled by Qurashi, and the vizier ordered his brother Nasr 
Ibrim to “cut off his head without more ado.”’ Some of Muhamad 
Adlan’s slaves outside the room heard the altercation. They 
commenced to throw dirt on the reviler of their master and when 
they heard the order to kill him, rushed into the room. Muhamad 
Adlan escaped in the confusion and leapt into the saddle of the 
vizier’s horse, which was hitched to the door post. He rallied his 
followers and captured the vizier and Qurashi. The latter was 
executed, and Muhamad Ibrim was deposed and imprisoned in 
the house of his sister, Meheira, at Sennar (1224 a.u.). 

Muhamad Adlan assumed the viziership and instituted a series 
of murders among his relatives, removing all rivals from his path. 
All the sons of Ragab wad Muhamad Abu el Kaylik (with the 
exception of Hasan, who escaped) were put to death. Muhamad 
wad Idris, a son of the vizier, Idris, was executed. The deposed 
vizier, Muhamad Ibrim, was sent to Managil and murdered there. 
Muhamad Wad Nasr’s young son was attacked and killed with 
all his slaves on the White Nile. Muhamad Adlan assumed royal 
state and the Sultan Baadi was prudent not to remonstrate or 
plot against this ruler de facto. 

Adlan had a great reputation for generosity and gallantry. 
His slaves, mistresses, and all women were devoted to him. He 
murdered (in 1819) Er Arbab Muhamad Dafallah Suliman in order 
to obtain his wife, a reputed beauty. Despite his crimes, however, 
his personality enabled him to rule the country for over ten years. 

About the year 1810 Muhamad Adlan sent a force to Fazogli, 
and Mek Amushat who had usurped the throne was killed, and 
Huseyn succeeded. The following is the line of descent claimed 
by the present Mek: 


Muhamad Jelal ed Din (also called Jelaj ed Din Muhamad) 
a. Et Tungur (Azinnguir or Zungur) 


b. Gabr el Mek 
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c. Mek Matr 


d. Mek Yasin 


| | | 


e. Mek Gambo f. Mek Abdowa g. Mek Huseyn h. Mek E] Hasan 


(killed by his (?Amushat) (1810-1820) (1821-ca. 1870) 
brother, Guimbar) 
(1801-1809) ——_—_——————_ k. Mek Huseyn Hasan 
| (Suce. 12-7-1916) 
Tumzaina i. Ragab Zubeir By popular election 
M: (Ragab Adlan 
Muhd Dafallah “‘Abaderu”’) 
To ca. 1906 


Yehia | 
| 


| | 
| 4sons 3daughters Nasr j. Mek Ek Zeinab 
Gabr Tumzaina Hasan (deposed M 
(alive in 1921) 11-7-1916; Mek Mustafa 
then aged 28), (a Berberawi) 


Halim 


Muhamad Ali Anaza 


Note. in 1905 Mek Bakurig wad Bugul, the descendant of the last autochthonic Ghormaz Mek of 
Gazzan, lived at Fazogli 


As the royal family of Fazogli are Hameg the claim from a 
Moslem ancestor is merely the common one. The Tungur are 
a now almost extinct group who ruled Kordofan and perhaps 
Dongola. As they were Moslems it is not improbable that Mu- 
hamad Jelal was a fugitive from Kordofan. The genealogicai 
tree given is not the same as Monsieur Cailliaud’s list, which 
shows sixteen kings between 1615 and 1820. 

The Meks of Jebel Kayli (Dar Fung) claim descent from Mek 
Gabr (Jaber) of Fazogli: 


Mek Jabr of Fazogli 


Mek Miyas of Kayli Mek Jabr 11 of Fazogli 


Abu Zinguir as above 


— 
| 
(iim 
| 
| 
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(?Abu Tungur) 
Abu Baadi 


Mek Hamdan 


Mek Beshir Hamdan Mek Nail Hamdan 
(deposed 1903) (1903—date) 


Note. In 1837 Russegger described the Mek of Fazogli as “Manufari.” 
Muhamad Adlan apparently allowed Sheikh Suliman of 


Roseires to reside there as a kind of overlord. This great chief’s 
descent from the Kamatir was as follows: 


Subahi “Kamtur,” a native of Rufaa 


Adlan (d. 1776) Othersons ?Kitto Ali wad Kamtur 
Sheikh of (governorofSennar_ | 
Khashm el Bahr 


Subahi 
(attacked in 1780 and | | | | 
deposed) Ahmed Kamtur Muhamad Kamtur Derrar Other issue 
(killed 1784) (killed 1810) 
| | | 
| Abu Qader Sons Daughters 
| | | 
Sheikh Suliman Nasr Kamtur Other children 


(aged 80 in 1840); (died in prison | 
deposed 1839) 1840at Khartoum) | 
Idris 


(succ. Suliman in 1839) 


Over 100 children 
The local sheikh of Roseires is a Hameg and his family have 


held the office for many years, their genealogical tree being as 
follows: 


RO 


B: 


B 


| | 
| 
f 
| 
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Mustafa 


Abd er Rahman 


Manu 
| 
Asha Hasan el Hilali Sheikh Abid Allah (1) 
(female) 
Zaid (7) | | | | 
(living at Abu Tabah in 1921) El Wadi Khaled Yusef (3) 
| Kudur | (4) | 
Muhamad | 
Barra Huseyn Asha Nasr Kuru Abid 
| Kulu Allah 
Bekhita 
! 
| | 
Asha Amna_ Khenisah | 
M. Abdel Radi (6) Others 
Ahmed Abu Shotal (no. 9) 
| | | 
Tbrish (5) Muhamad Ali 
Hidarbi (8) 
| | 
Othman Omar Muhamad Ahmed B. 1855 (9) 
In office at 1921 since 1900 
| | 
Muhamad Hasan Awad Allah Jabr 
| 
Suliman 


Note. The numbers show the order of succession. 


In 1225 a.n. (A.D. 1810) the vizier Muhamad Adlan with the 
Sultan Baadi and Huseyn wad Muhamad Abu el Kaylik (the 
ex-vizier) marched with an army north to Halfaya el Muluk to 
attack the Abdellab. Mek Nasr el Amin fled to Shendy and was 
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given protection there by Mek Nimr wad Muhamad, whose wife 
Shamma, was a Shukria woman. The Abdellab at one time 
mustered over five thousand warriors but they are almost extinct 
now. The present surviving descendant of the “‘prince of the 
Arabs” is a poor man of very dark color. His genealogical tree 
is as follows: 


1. Abd Allah Gumaa (Ingeriab; d. ca. 1563) 


2. Ajib el Mangaluk (d. ca. 1573) 


| 
| | | | | | 


| | 
Nail wad Ajib AmarawadAjib Qanis Araki Daughter 3. Abdallah 


(joined SociniosI; ‘El Kufuti”’ M. 
killed at Bege- (fled from Suakim Sultan Tabl 4. Agyl 
mdar in 1618) in 1518) 
Hamada or “Abu | Sultan Unsa 8. Abdallah 11 
Gin tribe” 5. Othman | | 
(founder of Amara Sultan Abd el Qader 
tribe on Red Sea) (deposed 1605) | 
6. Hamid es Samik | | 
es Shaigi 12. Agyl 9.Musmar Halashi” Baadi 
(in Dongola 1659) 
7. Othman | 11. Diab Aradib 
(d. 1693) 
10. Ali 
13. Khidr ElAmin 14. Abd Allah 


(killed 1747) 
| 18. Omar 17. Ajib 
(killed 1779) 


23. Abd Allah 
| | | | | | (killed 1801) 
16.Nasrel Sittina Daughter 19. Muhamad 20. Baadi 21. Abdel | 


Amin M. M. (b. 1742, Qader 26. Nasr 
(killed 1769) Idris Muhamad d. 1790) (killed 1788) 
Nimr 


24.Amin Fahl | 

wada Nasr (killedby) Idris 

(Nimr) and 
Nasr ed Din 
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25.Nasr 29.Omar 
(deposed by 


Pasha 1821) 


28. Amin wad Nasr ~ 


| 
31.Gumaael Mek Ajib 
(Sanjak of 
Gordon; 
killed 1882) 
30.Omarel Mek Khidr 
(killed in Mahdia) 


32.Aminwad 34.MuhamadGumaa  Nasrel Mek 

Gumaa (dead) (alive 1921) (killed with most of his 
people at Gallabat, 1889) 

33. Nasr wad Amin 


(dead) 


Note. This does not agree with any list published previously. The figures represent the order of 
succession as Mek. 


In 1227 A.n. (1812 a.p.) the Rufaa el Hoi (Rufaa Arabs on 
the west bank of the Blue Nile) refused to pay any tribute and 
were attacked by the vizier, who killed their Mek El Labayh, near 
Jebal Moya. This tribe was annihilated by the dervishes under 
the Emir Yunis ed Dekheim in 1887. 

During 1812, the Vali, Muhamad Ali, sent a mission from 
Cairo to Sennar, and on its return Mek Naym Abu Higl was killed 
with many of his people by the Ababdeh camel guard (four 
hundred men) in a raid the Robotab and Bicharins made on the 
caravan. The envoy had been blackmailed and forced to part 
with all his personal belongings under circumstances for which 
Shendy and Berber were infamous for many years. Soon after- 
wards Berber was raided and sacked by the Shaigia, who killed the 
son of Mek Nasr ed Din and carried off the women. They ap- 
pointed Ali wad Timsah as the Mek, and he paid tribute. 


Ismail Ibrim 
| 
| | 
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In 1230 a.n. (A.D. 1815) the Sultan Baadi and Sheikh Derrar 
attacked Muhamad Adlan at Abud, but peace was made soon 
afterwards. The next year Muhamad Adlan replaced Nasr wad 
Amin by Nasr wad Abdallah as Mek of the Abdellab. This change 
was only a temporary one, as the deposed Mek resumed his post 
later. 

In 1817, the Nimrab sheltered a Batahin who had murdered 
a Shukria, and Shendy was threatened with a similar fate to 
Arbagi, as the whole tribe marched from the Butana to Shendy 
with their families, etc.—the custom in war and not in mere raids. 
The Shukria withdrew as the murderer fled and they ravaged 
and massacred all the Batahin they found. 

In 1820 Sennar was divided between three parties, the vizier, 
his cousin, Hasan wad Ragab, and the Fung Sultan Baadi. Mu- 
hamad Adlan was then at Mouna. He was murdered under cir- 
cumstances related in the present writer’s The Conquest of the 
Sudan by Muhamad Ali Pasha, and from that date the Abu el 
Kayliks and Fung ceased to be of any importance. 

Prior to 1880 many of the old families of the Sudan could be 
found in the villages built originally by their ancestors. The 
deportations carried out by the dervishes and the epidemics of 
smallpox, however, completely changed the population in the 
Gezireh. During the fifteen years of Mahdism there was probably 
more commingling of Arab and Negro than at any previous time 
during the modern history of the Sudan. 

A genealogical tree of the Abu el Kayliks is attached as a 
prefix and a short note on the Fung is appended hereto. 


NOTE ON THE FUNG AND THE EMPIRE OF SENNAR 


The Fung Empire was founded in 1504 by Omara Dunkas. 
This name or title “Dunkas” may be akin to ““Dongid,’”’ the title 
of the last Tungur ruler of Darfur. There is a word “Donga” 
which means “hand’”’ in the Fur language, but I cannot trace any 
Arabic word. 

The origin of the Fung is a matter of controversy now, as the 
Shilluk disclaim any racial affinity. James Bruce is; however, clear 
on this matter, and it is certain that both Lool and El Ais (both 
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of which were Shilluk towns) were intimately connected with the 
Fung during the seventeenth century. It is remarkable that the 
Fungi are shown on Pigafetta’s map of Africa as living in the 
place now known as Dar Fung, as this map was published in 1591, 
and it was not until 1699 that the first recorded European 
traveller, Dr. Poncet, visited Sennar. 

There was clearly constant communication between Cairo and 
Abyssinia, both via the Red Sea and Nile routes, since the tenth 
century. Poor and solitary travellers had nothing to fear; the 
writer met in 1908 an Abyssinian priest who was walking along 
the banks of the Nile to Egypt through an uninhabited district. 
This man had no food with him and, with a staff, his copy of the 
scriptures and a gourd, left the comforts of a camp and caravan 
as he was afraid of the roaring of the lions who had scented the 
camels. 

The Fung were probably a commingled people driven north in 
the great eruption of African races that took place from south 
of Abyssinia during the latter portion of the fifteenth century. 
It is very doubtful if the present day Shilluk, although they can 
trace twenty-seven kings, reached the White Nile before the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. 

The traditional genealogy of the Fung, which is believed to 
have been the basis of the one sent to Constantinople, is as follows: 

The Caliph Marwan fled to Egypt and was killed there on the 
banks of the Nile on February 10, 750. His followers dispersed 
and fled. A son, Abd Allah, reached Baadi (near Suakim, believed 
to be the modern Agik) and thence he went to Axum. His son 
Abd el Melik was ordered to leave Axum as the Caliph of Egypt 
threatened to attack Abyssinia. The Moslems fled and were 
received by the pagan Galla with whom they lived and whom 
they converted partially to Islam. This is the explanation of the 
Moslem Galla. Suliman, a son of Abd el Melik, married a daughter 
of King Sendal of the Agow Galla and his descendants with the 
Moslem converts left the pagan stock. 


The Caliph Marwan ben Muhamad ben Marwan el Ommaya 
(killed in Egypt, Feb. 19, a.p. 750) 
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Abd Allah (fled from Nubia to Baadi) 
Abd el Melik 
Suliman “Ibn Marwan” = Daughter of King Sendal 


Several generations 


Suliman 
| 
Unsa 
| 
| | | 
Suliman Amara (Omara) ‘‘Dunkas” Unsa 
(went to Kayli and Gubba) (1504-1533) (non-Arabs of Taka) 
| Unsab 
Mixed people Mixed people 
of Gubba, now of Jebel Kayli | | | | 
“Hameg”’ (Dar Fung) Abd el Qader Nail Ismail Abd el Hadi, 
| now “Hameg” (1533-1543) (1543-1554) (Fungof “Wad Dow- 
Abu Shok (alive) | | |  Beyla&Mafaza) dun” 
Nail Hamdan Tabl | (Awdunab of 
(alive) (1577-1589) Fadassi) 
| | 
Unsa Omara Dakin 


(1589-1598) (1554-1562) (1562-1577) 


etc. Douro (?Dowra) 


Note. Dowra is the Fur word for iron. A Fur Sultan who murdered most of his family was of this 
name. Dates are periods of rule as Sultans of Sennar. 


It is impossible to trace any genealogies on the Abyssinian 
frontier now, as the Turks raided all the hills and the district was 
a refuge for escaped slaves from all parts of the Sudan. Moreover, 
it has been colonized several times by parties of pilgrims from 
West Africa (see The Tekruris of Gallabat, by the author), escaped 
Nuba slaves, and Nuer or Shilluk soldiers. 

About the year 1480 Omara Dunkas commenced to gather his 
followers at Jebel Moya and a few years later attacked the seden- 
tary Arabs on the Blue Nile. The Arabs were defeated and agreed 


to pay the tribute, collected by the Christian king of Alwa, to 
Omara. 
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In 1504 Abd Allah Gumaa, one of the Ingeriab of Ankeyre, 
made an alliance with Omara Dunkas and they attacked Soba, 
the capital of Alwa. The city was destroyed and the churches 
razed to the ground. The sedentary Negroes of the Gezireh were 
called Hamegs, i.e., wanderers, by the Arabs who drove them out 
of their towns and grazed their animals on the cultivated lands. 
These people were the Kuroma (or people of Kura) of a previous 
generation. 

The black slave cavalry of the King of Alwa fled to Qwarra, 
where they founded a petty state under Abyssinian protection. 
The inhabitants of the Christian villages on the Blue Nile and 
the survivors from Alwa who had escaped enslavement fled to 
Fazogli (then a large district southwest of Roseires) and became 
absorbed in the local population. 

Omara Dunkas established his capital at Sennar, one of the 
most unhealthy places in the Sudan, and Abd Allah Gumaa 
attacked Mek Hassaballa of Jebel Gerri and ejected him from 
his stone-built town, which became the headquarters of the 
Abdellab. 

Omara Dunkas appointed Abd Allah the Collector of Taxes 
from the Arabs, which office was held by his family until the Abu 
el Kayliks rose to power. The taxes were very heavy and were 
taken from the nomads by force of arms. Many of the tribes 
crossed into Kordofan and did not return, but the Abdellab pur- 
sued them there. Some paid, but large numbers went to the west. 

Kordofan and Taka (Kassala) were occupied and governors 
stationed at the old capitals with more or less continuity until 
the Turkish occupation in 1820. 

Dongola was occupied, and here the Fung came into collision 
with the Bosnian guards placed at the Egyptian frontier by the 
Sultan Selim 1. A deputation from Sennar was sent to Stambul 
and a genealogical tree (similar to the one reproduced) was lodged 
in the archives, where it was seen during the nineteenth century. 
The Fung Sultan agreed to recognize the spiritual and territorial 
sovereignty of the Caliph and Sultan, to defend his territories 
against all pagans or unbelievers, and to protect all Moslem 
travellers throughout the Fung dominions. 
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THE HAMEG oF TODAY IN THE SUDAN 


The term “Hameg”’ is applied now to descendants of the Abu 
el Kayliks or their followers. At Singa there is a man known as 
Mek Adlan, but from a genealogical tree sent to the writer he 
claims descent from Yusef wad Baadi v1. The most direct sur- 
vivors of the great Muhamad Abu el Kaylik would appear to be 
the descendants of the vizier Adlan who live at Jebel Gulli: 


Muhamad Abu el Kaylik 


Adlan (died 1803) 


| 


Muhamad = “Mek Adlan”’ Ali Ragab 
(died 1820) (died 1822) | 
| 
| | | Mek Adlan 
Idris, Mek of Guli Ragab Nasra (at Singa 1900) 


(living in 1841) 
Adlan el Mek | 
a. married Hasan Sandoloba 


El] Emir Serur Dawa= Abd el Qader “El! Yacubabi” 
“El Mek”’ (deposed 1898) | 
Son 
| | b. married Muhamad Dafallah Hasan 
Ibrim Ragab el Mek 
(d. ca. 1886) | —— 
| 


| 
| Daughter= Mek Kambal  Adlan 
| 


Beshir (d. 1915) Idris Adlan 
(at Soreiba in 1921) 


| 


Muhamadel Mek Ibrim  Idrisel Mek 


d. 1885 (born 1874; 
elected 1898; 
present Mek) 

Sr. ALBANS, 


Herts, ENGLAND 


| 


A NEW RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT IN 
NORTH-CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 


By JAIME pe ANGULO anp L. S. FREELAND 


HE Indians of the several rancherias around Clear lake (a 

hundred miles north of San Francisco), are now in the throes 

of a new religious movement, which bids fair to spread 
soon to the rest of the Pomo culture area. This is not the first 
time that a new religion has appeared among Indians. We only 
have to think of the Peyote cult of the Southwest, the Ghost 
Dance of the ’70s and ’90s in California, the Shaker religion 
of Oregon, and others. In fact, new religions seem to appear as 
frequently among modern Indians as they do among modern 
whites. Whether this has always been so or is a result of the 
upsetting conditions of modern civilization, is a debatable 
question. Very little is known positively about the beginnings 
of most of the modern Indian religions. Since it has been our 
opportunity to witness the beginning of the present movement, 
the principal personages of which we have known for several 
years, it seems worth while to make a record of it. 

It is necessary first of all to have in mind the religious-cultural 
background of this area of California. It is a sub-area of what 
may perhaps be called the “Dance for the Dead of the Year- 
Initiation of Boys into the Kuksu Secret Society” complex. This 
complex forms a wide band, which cuts across the state from west 
to east, regardless of tribal affinities. It is a highly ritualized 
system, with all mystical and religious emotions canalized into 
prescribed channels, numerous traditional taboos. As against 
this complex one may set up the religious background of the north 
of the state (with the exception of the northwest Hupa-Yurok- 
Karok nucleus): no ceremonies, no ritualizations of any kind, no 
secret societies, very few taboos; but the individual search for 
“spiritual power” carried to an extreme, merging by insensible de- 
grees into shamanism (among the Pit River people, at least one 
man in twenty is a medicine-man). The shamanism of the north 
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is true shamanism: every medicine-man has his own medicine, his 
own private formula, and holds his degree from no one but his own 
revelation. The shamanism of the area which now occupies us, 
was a dried, museum form of the latter: the “‘madu,” or true 
shaman, was not very popular, not as popular as the “outfit- 
doctor’ with his kit of paraphernalia, his many formulas in 
jargon, his prescribed mode of performing.' 

This is the region where there suddenly appear new doctors. 
They are inspired. They have nothing to do with the old methods. 
Their method is entirely new, and strange for Indians (although 
the basis of the mise-en-scéne is unmistakably Indian, just as 
the most modern of houses, if it belongs to an Indian, is always 
unmistakably Indian in some undefinable way): they smoke in- 
numerable packages of Chesterfield cigarettes (no other brand 
will do) in order to acquire power; then they walk around the 
patient with slow steps, singing a song alone with eyes half-shut, 
making passes with their hands in the air, tying a handkerchief 
over the patient’s eyes, making passes over his head, blowing 
on his head,—everything with a certain air of trance and mystery. 
All this is in sharp contrast to the raucous appeals of the Pit 
River medicine-man to his “power” out there in the brush to 
come and help him, to the taking up by all the attendants of the 
song the doctor is singing, to the violent dialogues between the 
doctor and his power when he has finally succeeded in dragging 
him out of the woods onto the scene. Our new doctors do not 
act that way at all, their demeanor is one of inspired recewille- 
ment. 

But they are not merely doctors healing the sick. They 
hold a new dispensation, they preach a new morale, they are 
reformers. The new tenets are: no drinking, no gambling, no 
swearing, no lying to other Indians, no stealing from other 
Indians, no quarreling with other Indians. The rule against 
gambling, however, does not apply to the time-honored Indian 
guessing-game, but to poker, dice, and the like. Non-stealing is 
probably meant to put a stop to the old-time way of considering 


1L. S. Freeland, Pomo Doctors and Poisoners. Univ. Calif. Publ. Am. Arch. 
Ethn., 20: 57-73, 1923. 
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your relatives’ property as your own. Quarreling is of course 
one of the worst curses of Indian life, but no amount of religious 
fervor will ever stop it, any more than lying. But it is on the drink- 
ing proposition that the new doctors are most fanatical, and there 
is no question but that drinking has absolutely stopped in all the 
rancherfas affected. 


Now, who are the dramatis personae? The first one to be 
possessed of the new spirit was Maggie Johnson, herself a Western 
Miwok from the Middletown rancheria, but married to Henry 
Johnson, a Southeastern Pomo from the Sulphur Bank rancheria. 
She got her revelations about two years ago, but did not come 
out in the open with them until last year, when she cured a 
Thomas from the Sulphur Bank rancheria, and also a woman 
from the same place. These two now started to smoke Chester- 
field cigarettes like her, and got power, and began to cure other 
people around. The next to be cured and converted (for it seems 
that they all are on the point of death, from which they recover 
into a new and pure life) seems to have been Henry Knight from 
the Middletown rancheria. He also became a doctor. Then came 
the turn of George Patch, an old man from Sulphur Bank. Clif- 
ford Salvador (from Sulphur Bank) told us how the old man was 
sick, and the new doctors gathered in his house and started to 
smoke their Chesterfield cigarettes (they smoke as many as twenty 
in one hour): “You ought to have been there. You ought to have 
seen the power. You couldn’t help feeling it. It was like elec- 
tricity through the house. Pretty soon he got well. He began to feel 
the power. The power was all going into him. The doctors were 
smoking, but they were not getting any power themselves. It 
was all getting into George Patch. Then he wanted to be a doc- 
tor himself. We told him, ‘You had better not. You are too old. 
You can’t sit up all night and smoke. You need to sleep. You 
can’t do that any more.’ But he tried it anyhow, and he doesn’t 
seem to mind it at all.” This very Clifford Salvador is now in a 
good way to become a doctor himself. We saw him being ‘‘treated”’ 
at the meeting held at Sulphur Bank the other day. All the 
Indians at Middletown are converted, even old Salvador Chapo; 
but his daughter and her Mexican husband were noticeably 
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away. All the Indians of Lower Lake rancheria and Sulphur 
Bank rancheria are converted. Upper Lake and Lakeport (on 
the western shore of Clear lake) are half converted. 

Henry Johnson, the husband of Maggie, has always been 
an atypical Indian. He could not stand the communal life of 
the rancheria. He found a piece of government land, and home- 
steaded it. It was miserable soil, but he worked on it hard. He 
was proud of his isolation. The other Indians did not like him 
and called him “‘stuck-up’”’ and said he bootlicked the whites. 
Johnson paid them back by saying that they were all thieves 
and drunkards at the rancheria. He boasted to us (that was some 
four years ago) that the whites all liked him and called him “a 
good Indian.”’. “I am respectable. I am not a low-down Indian 
like those people at the rancheria. The white people in town 
give me their work.”” Then he would rant against drinking, and 
laid all the troubles of the Indian race to this evil. Henry Johnson 
has not become a doctor. But he was there at the Sulphur Bank 
celebration with the others. He did not sit on the bench with the 
other doctors. He sat on a chair a little apart, but he made his 
long-winded speech too. For one of the characteristics of the new 
dispensation is the making of long speeches of a moral nature. 
The remark of Henry Knight to me is tell-taling: “Now what do 
they call that house? They call it a sweat-house, or a dance- 
house, don’t they? They never had doctoring in there before. 
It was only for the dancing like you have just seen. Well, now 
we are using it for doctoring and for praying, just like the whites 
have their churches. And some day it’s going to be called a 
church too! That’s going to be the Indian church, yessir!’’ 

Is the whole new movement, then, nothing but an aping of 
the whites, a rebellion against the contempt of race discrimina- 
tion, a desire to be “‘as good as the whites’? Partly, but not 
entirely. It is like all “slaves’ religions,’ an expression of in- 
feriority complex through the building of a rigid moral code that 
makes one feel superior to the others. Insofar, it is a universal 
expression of a certain social-economic situation. But it is 
thoroughly Indian, and Californian at that, insofar as it taps the 
powerful reservoir of the mystical sense so strong in Indian nature, 
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the resort to an individual revelation, and individual search for 
“mana.” As a matter of fact, the whole movement is trace- 
able to a Pit River medicine-man of the name of Albert Thomas 
(although he is back in his home on the Pit River, and probably 
blissfully unaware of the new business). This Thomas has been 
living with the Pomo for the last few years for some reason or 
other (being a doctor at home he may have had to take a little 
vacation for his health). While he was living with the Pomo, 
especially around Ukiah, he practiced his medicine a la Pit River. 
The Pomo had never seen that and were quite impressed. It is 
not unlikely that he mixed in a lot of legerdemain with his real 
medicine. We have heard plenty of tales about his finding lost 
objects, and marvelous feats that have nothing to do with sha- 
manism as we have seen it practiced in the north. It is not un- 
likely that he could not resist the temptation. But that he was 
possessed of the real feeling of shamanism there is no doubt. 
One remark of his shows it: “Everybody can get power! Every- 
body has got power if he knows how to use it!’”’ All the new 
doctors speak of him with great admiration, almost as if he were 
the founder of their order. But they sigh and add: “But he 
drank too much! That’s how he lost his power. A doctor can’t 
drink and keep his power!’’ There is no doubt from the tales 
one hears that he was a jolly character. They say he used his 
power on several occasions to locate the caches of bootleggers. 
So he certainly is not responsible for the new moral code. 

An important thing to be noted in connection with this new 
religious movement is the absence of any animosity towards it 
on the part of other doctors of the old-time persuasion. Also it 
is to be noted that the new religion does not conflict with the 
old-time religion. The old-time religion in this area is of course 
not the old Kuksu, but what is called nowadays “maru,” and is 
a survival of the Ghost-Dance movement which supplanted the 
old ceremonial fifty years ago. For our purposes we may con- 
sider this as thoroughly old-time Indian in spirit, except perhaps 
for the introduction of a certain amount of talk about “the 
father of us all,” and going “‘above, if you are good,” and going 
“below, if you are bad.” But except for those evident bits of 
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Catholic influence from the days of the missions, everything else 
is thoroughly Indian. While Indian dances have almost com- 
pletely disappeared in most other regions of California, they 
have persisted in a very curious manner in this little backwater 
of civilization, in spite of its nearness to San Francisco. While 
in other regions they put up an occasional old-time dance at which 
a few of the old ceremonial dances are performed half-heartedly 
by middle-aged men while the younger boys and girls stay out- 
side and organize a jazz of their own; here the whole Indian 
community joins in several times during the year to perform these 
dances. The young men and boys are present. They all dance with 
great spirit. They danced from sunset to sunset the other day. 
The dances occur at intervals of about an hour, and one catches 
naps in between as well as one may. Some of the costumes were 
quite new. Everything pointed to the persistence of the old- 
time Indian spirit in full strength, even among the younger 
generation. The doctoring in the new style occurred during 
two intermissions. The same people participated in both. 
There was evidently not the least feeling that there was any 
incompatibility or even rivalry between the two. 

How far the new dispensation will travel to the east, that is, 
over the mountains of the Coast Range, is doubtful. There were 
some visiting Wintun present. They were very contemptuous of 
the new doctoring business. But it is likely to reach the ocean 
in the other direction, where there is a more unbroken contact 
between rancherias. 
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WHAT INTERVALS DO INDIANS SING? 
By FRANCES DENSMORE 


HE study of Indian music is inseparable from a study of 
hn customs and culture. If we were to base conclusions 

upon the phonograph record of an Indian song without tak- 
ing these into consideration we should become involved in a maze 
ef speculation. In taking this attitude toward Indian music we 
are following the custom prevailing in our own race. A musical 
performance by one of our own musicians is judged by our 
knowledge of the performer. A professional violinist is allowed to 
play a trifle sharp in order to add to the brilliance of his work, but 
when an amateur plays off the key he is condemned. 

Everyone who hears Indians singing will admit that they 
produce sounds with gradations of pitch smaller than those of 
our musical system, and the most important decision to be made 
by a student of Indian music is concerning the importance to be 
attached to these small gradations of pitch. If they are based 
upon intelligence, the study becomes one of determining and 
classifying what are commonly called fractional tones, and, from 
that classification, finding out and formulating the musical sys- 
tem of which they are a part. If, however, these small gradations 
of pitch are merely the chance happenings of an individual’s 
peculiarity or pitch uncertainty the student is free to devote 
his attention to other features of the performance. Important to 
this decision is a recognition of the primitive manner of tone 
production used by the Indians. This is entirely different from 
the tone production used by singers of our own race. 

Let us assume, as a working hypothesis, that the small 
gradations of pitch in Indian singing are part of a musical system 
more complex than our own. We should then expect that the 
Indians would be able to explain this system as the ancient 
Greeks demonstrated the divisions of the monochord. But the 
Indians, so far as known, cannot give any explanation for the 
melodic form of their songs. They say that the old songs were 
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“received in dreams,” and that songs “come to them” at the 
present time, or are composed by two or more persons working 
together, patching together pleasing phrases and experimenting 
until all are satisfied. 

It is impossible for us to imagine an intelligent musical sys- 
tem without a graphic record or representation but the Indians 
had no way of recording their songs. Out of the air, in some 
mysterious manner, the Indian believed that he received his 
personal song and he kept it locked in his own mind in order to 
use it for his personal benefit in some hour of need or danger. 
Music was not a social accomplishment, neither was it an art in 
our use of that term. Indians did not sing for approval. The 
test of a song was its power to bring rain, locate the enemy, heal 
the sick, or enable a man to win a game, A song was like a magic 
arrow, not a triumph of the intellect. _ 

If the Indian has an ability to produce at will and with ease 
such small intervals of pitch that our musical system does not 
use them—such as eighths, sixteenths, or still smaller frac- 
tions of a tone—is it not reasonable to suppose that he will 
recognize such intervals when he hears them? In order to test the 
pitch discrimination of Indians the writer took with her, to Indian 
reservations, a set of 11 standardized tuning forks, one of which 
gave the fundamental tone of a series (a’ 435 vibrations, inter- 
national pitch) while the other forks produced respectively 1/2, 
2, 3, 4, 5, 8, 12, 17, 23, and 30 vibrations above the fundamental. 
These forks were kindly lent for the experiment by Dr. C. E. Sea- 
shore, Dean of the Graduate College, State University of Iowa, 
who also examined the tabulated result of the test. He expressed 
the opinion that: 


The abilities here shown are about as good as one would find among the 
average American whites under similar conditions. 


The ear of the Indian is trained to hear sounds which we do not 
notice but this test does not indicate that he has a superior per- 
ception of difference in the pitch of tones. The method of the 
test was to sound two forks consecutively, ask which was the 
higher, and record the reply. 
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e Further, a complex musical system, including very small 
g fractions of tones, would naturally arise from men of logical 
g minds, whose reasoning was highly developed along other material 

lines. The Indians living in North America did not share the high 
}- development of those living in Central America and certain 
1S parts of South America. These Indians were chiefly a nomadic 
e people among whom the difficulty of securing food and safety 
is from enemies was the paramount interest. A man’s reasoning led 
oO to the securing of supernatural help rather than toward the mak- 
P, ing of accurate deductions from material facts. The following 

incident shows the manner of reasoning of a Sioux Indian who 
e was highly respected by his people. He found a globular stone on 
] top of a hill, similar to stones that were abundant in a river not 
c far distant. On being asked how he explained the shape of the 

stone he said it had become globular by looking at the sun, since 
e “things that look at each other for a long time will come to have 
t a resemblance.”’ He carried this stone on his person and attri- 


™ buted the good health of himself and his family to its presence. 
I In order to stimulate the supposedly magic power of the stone 
e he sang a song, according to the custom of the Indians when seek- 
n ing results by supernatural means. 

h The extreme individuality of the Indian should be taken into 
- consideration. There was no common knowledge shared by all 
| members of a tribe except the proper remedies for minor ills. 
The remedies for major illnesses were the property of medicine 
. men who received them in dreams and kept the identity of a 
medicinal plant so secret that they would not give the plant a 
i name. A man taught his pupil by showing him the plant, and both 
disguised it in preparation so that no one would guess their secret. 
Songs were not a matter of common knowledge, except the songs 
of social dances. How then could every singer be trained to ac- 
curacy in the production of intervals so small that our cultivated 


t singers would hesitate to undertake them? If there was a custom 
. with no foundation in logic, it must have been based upon 
: arbitrary use, each man singing these minute intervals because 


he was trained to do so. In that event the Indians would have 
been obliged to practise the art of singing, and no explorer or 
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ethnologist has claimed that he found Indians practising small 
intervals as a matter of technical skill. It is true that Indians 
who visit a strange locality or tribe are anxious to bring back new 
songs and teach them to their friends, and a leader of the singing 
may teach songs to his assistants, but this learning of new songs 
is different from the practising that would be necessary to produce, 
consciously and accurately, the small intervals that are heard 
in the singing of Indians. : 

Miss Alice C. Fletcher left the following remarkably clear 

observation on this subject: 
During the earlier years of my studies, I was, with other observers, inclined 
to believe in the theory of a musical scale, in which the interval of a tone was 
divided into many parts: but, for many years now past, having become 
more familiar with the Indian’s mode of thought and feeling concerning music, 
and as the result of careful investigation of hundreds of songs which I have 
transcribed, I have been led to account for his peculiar intonations in other 
ways than in the use of a minutely divided scale. .... To convey Indian 
mannerism would be impossible, and any attempt to do so by a fanciful 
notation would end in caricature. These mannerisms do not form an integral 
part of the Indian’s music, he is unconscious of them. It is easy to be caught 
in the meshes of these external peculiarities of a strange people, but if one 
would hear Indian music and understand it, one must ignore as he does his 
manner of singing.’ 

During the first year of the writer’s work with a recording 
phonograph for the Bureau of American Ethnology an experiment 
was made which has an important bearing on this subject. Two 
phonographs were placed opposite each other in such a position 
that the ends of the recording horns were together. A typical 
record of a Sioux song was played on one phonograph and recorded 
on the other, this in turn being recorded until the sixth duplication 
of the original record was obtained. This was much softer than 
the original record but the tones were those of the diatonic scale 
sung with reasonable accuracy. The duplication had eliminated 
the by-tones, leaving a kernel of tone which had been obscured by 
the Indian’s peculiar manner of rendition. 

In the transcription of about 1700 songs the writer has found 
the intonation reasonably accurate on the upper partials of a 


1 Appendix to A Study of Omaha Indian Music. Peabody Mus. Am. Arch. Ethn., 
1893. 
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fundamental, these tones forming the framework of a large 
S majority of Indian songs. Hundreds of songs with the same char- 
i acteristics were heard but not recorded. The term “‘accuracy”’ is 
here used to indicate correspondence with the diatonic scale, not 
conformity to a standard which is present in the mind of the 
, Indian. The ordinary musical notation is used by the writer in 
1 transcribing Indian songs, not with a claim that the Indians have 
a knowledge of our musical system but because this notation is 
familiar and therefore can present a large amount of material for 
observation. It represents the intonation on the upper partials 
of a fundamental tone with as much accuracy as in the perform- 


s ance of a large majority of our own singers. The intonation on 
4 other intervals varies, the major second (whole tone) being sung 
; with reasonable accuracy more frequently than the minor third 
r and the minor second (semitone). If the Indian has a conscious- 
n ness of very small intervals it is reasonable to suppose that he 
; would use them in his songs, but the semitone rarely occurs and 
t is sung with great variability. An Indian finds it difficult to sing 
S a succession of tones on the same pitch, such a series showing 


upward and downward variations in pitch. It is the writer’s 
custom to indicate slight deviations from pitch by a plus or minus 
s sign above a note, provided these deviations are persistent in all 
t renditions of the song. One singer among the hundreds whose 
0 songs have been studied, was heard to split a descending semitone 
n into two intervals of practically the same size. This was done a 
I few times in the group of almost 30 songs recorded by this singer 
d and might be regarded as “singing quarter-tones” except that the 
n peculiarity did not appear elsewhere in his work. The number 
n of these occurrences was negligible in comparison with the number 
e of intervals which corresponded with diatonic pitch in a reason- 
d able degree of accuracy. The observation stands as an interest- 


y ing peculiarity of one man’s singing of a descending semitone, not 
as an indication of a musical system containing quarter-tones. 

d Three queries will be offered in conclusion: 

a 


(1) Why is the interval of a tone offered as a basis for the measurement 
9 of pitch in Indian singing by those who claim that the Indian has a scale 
composed of small intervals? The tone is an artificial standard in whatever 


| 
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manner it is used. If a new basis of measurement is to be introduced it 
should have, as its unit, the smallest interval present in Indian singing, the 
larger intervals being designated as multiples of this unit, similar to the fifth, 
octave and twelfth in our own musical system. For this it would be necessary 
to determine the number of vibrations in the smallest interval present in the 
Indian’s vocal performances. This would be a stupendous task and almost as 
difficult as to analyze the sound produced by a wild animal. 

(2) What would be the result if a stranger came among us and tried to 
construct our musical system by making phonograph records of the per- 
formances of our singers, without the accompaniment to which they are 
accustomed? 

(3) Is there not an element of physiology in the production of exact 
pitch, especially on repeated tones? In transcribing a Winnebago song the 
writer recently found the syllables mah-nee-no sung slowly, each with the 
same length, on a tone that was rather low in the compass of the singer’s 
voice. The first syllable was the lowest, the second was the highest, and the 
third was between the two, yet the differences in pitch were very slight. 
Apparently these differences were due to the “placing” of the vowels. 
Repeat the syllables yourself, singing them in slow, even tones on a pitch 
that is rather low for your voice and see if you give them with absolutely 
uniform pitch. In the Winnebago song these syllables occurred 12 times in 
a song with 25 measures. 


The Indian usually sings with an accompaniment of a drum 
or rattle, never with a tuned instrument. The white musician 
seldom sings without the support of a tuned instrument, yet our 
singers are far from absolute in their intonation. We ought to 
allow the Indian a little liberty in the pitch of his tones, without 
assuming that he has a musical system of intervals so small that 
they are beyond our ken and so intricate that even the Indian 
himself has no knowledge of it. The Indian was a master of 
rhythm but a majority of his old, native melodies are simple in 
their progressions. 


Rep WsnG, MINNESOTA 


y CROSS-COUSIN MARRIAGE AND THE CULTURE OF 
e THE NORTHEASTERN ALGONKIAN 


By WILLIAM DUNCAN STRONG 


r- OME time ago W. H. R. Rivers, on the basis of Morgan’s 
e S recorded kinship systems, pointed out the possibility that 
m certain northern Athabaskan and Algonkian tribes may 
e once have practiced cross-cousin marriage.! The lack of well 
e authenticated cases of its occurrence among the known groups, 


coupled with the apparent rarity of the institution in native 
North America generally, made this seem largely hypothetical. 


t. 
. Recently, as the result of detailed study of kinship systems 
. recorded in seventeenth and eighteenth century manuscripts and 
4 other sources, Hallowell has come to the conclusion that certain 
northern Algonkian tribes did practice this form of marriage until 
white, particularly missionary, influences led to its decline and 
, to correlated changes in kinship usage.? Against both these claims 
it could be urged that there were no clear cases on record of any 
J of these tribes having the institution to the present time. 
. It is unusually interesting, therefore, to find that among the 
- Barren Ground, White Whale River, and Ungava bands of the 
. Naskapi, the most northeasterly of Algonkian groups, the custom 
. is retained to the present day. The data bearing on this point 
. were secured by the author while a member of the Rawson- 


MacMillan Sub-Arctic Expedition of Field Museum, and are 
published with the permission of the latter institution. During 
our stay in northern Labrador (July 1927 to August 1928) I was 
able to make brief contacts with members of these three bands, 
and later to spend three months during the winter travelling 
alone with the Davis Inlet band in the interior. This band con- 
tained members of all the aforementioned groups, although its 


' Kinship and Social Organization, 49-55, London, 1914. 

2 A. I. Hallowell, Was Cross-Cousin Marriage Formerly Practiced by the North- 
Central Algonkian? Paper read before the XXIII International Congress of Amer- 
icanists, New York, 1928. 
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earlier affiliations were with the Northwest River people to the 
south. For the study of kinship usages this was a fortunate amalga- 
mation since it was found that cross-cousin marriage and the 
kinship terminology associated with it were largely confined to 
the three northerly bands. The Davis Inlet people therefore mark 
the division point between northern and southern systems in this 
and other cultural peculiarities. 

The Barren Ground band of Naskapi’ are at present composed 
of about fifty-six persons, all that are left of the group that for- 
merly occupied the Indian House Lake district in the interior. 
At present they spend much of their time on the coast, mainly at 
Voisey’s bay, going into the distant interior on hunting trips or 
for the summer season. The Davis Inlet band is composed of some 
thirty-six members living alternately in the interior or on the 
coast, with Davis Inlet as their trading post. There is much inter- 
course between the two bands and formerly, when the caribou 
were more abundant there, they often lived together on Indian 
House lake. As previously stated, the nucleus of the Davis Inlet 
band was originally from Northwest river and preserves in part 
its old dialectic and cultural differences. Intermarriage and shifts 
of residence tend to keep all these bands well mixed, and the 
Davis Inlet people have been much influenced by the Barren 
Ground band with whom they have intermarried and associated 
for several generations. 

The Barren Ground band likewise includes a number of out- 
siders who live with them and hunt over the same districts. 
Since the territory of the Barren Ground and Davis Inlet bands 
consists of some 30,000 square miles, or 300 square miles per 
person, this communism as concerns hunting territories is not 
remarkable. Furthermore this area could be easily doubled if 
the extremities of their recorded wanderings be taken as indica- 
tion of their territorial limits. That their isolation and compara- 
tively scanty numbers played some part in maintaining the cus- 
tom of the cross-cousin marriage seems highly probable. 


® The designation Naskapi is used rather than Naskapi-Montagnais since the three 
northern bands seem to recognize this name as applying to themselves. The southerners 
regard themselves as “Mountaineers,” insofar as they recognize white nomenclature. 
The subject will be treated more in detail at a later time. 
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In all, fourteen marriages were recorded among the people 
now composing the Barren Ground band, and of these five were 
between cross-cousins. One other case stated to be of this type 
could not be established with certainty. One Ungava man living 
with the group had married the daughter of his father’s sister, 
while his brother and sister had married the sister and brother of 
his wife. One Barren Ground man had married the daughter of 
his mother’s brother and another the daughter of his father’s 
sister. Informants stated that among the Barren Ground, White 
Whale River, and Ungava bands this form of marriage was con- 
sidered most correct and was urged on the younger people by 
their elders. Its vogue is said to have been greater in former 
days, although the above cases demonstrate that it is still a fac- 
tor to be reckoned with. Among the Davis Inlet people eight 
marriages were recorded none of which seemed to be between 
cross-cousins. This band does not practice the custom, which is in 
accord with all their southern neighbors, although informants 
said that cross-cousins were occasionally married if there were no 
other available mates. For a short period in the last generation 
the Northwest River band, due to a great shortage of women, are 
said to have married parallel cousins, but they were so ridiculed 
by their neighbors that they gave it up. This, however, is mere 
hearsay information. While none of the southern bands are 
known regularly to practice cross-cousin marriage at present, 
their kinship terminologies seem to show some evidence of its 
former presence. 

As would be expected where such a form of marriage was in 
vogue, the northern bands clearly distinguish between cross- and 
parallel cousins. Since the three northern systems are said to be 
identical, the Barren Ground terminology will be compared with 
that of the Davis Inlet group, who have the more southern sys- 
tem. For a man the cousin terms (older than speaker) are as 


follows: 
Barren Ground Band Davis Inlet Band 
Father’s sister’s daughter —nitamac* nimis (sibling term) 


Mother’s brother’s “ —nitamac nimis 


“4 as in English father, 4 as u in but, a as in hat, € as a in fate, 1 as in pique, ias 
in pin, 6 as in note, 0 as in rule, au as ow in how, c as sh. 
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Barren Ground Band Davis Inlet Band 
Father’s sister’s son —tcistau nistic 4 : 
Mother’s brother’s son —tcistau nistic 
Father’s brother’s daughter —nimis (sibling term) nimis 
Father’s brother’s son —nistic nistic 
Mother’s sister’s “ —nistic nistic 

For a woman the same terms are: 

Barren Ground Band Davis Inlet Band 
Father’s sister’s daughter —niwitciwagin nimis (sibling term) 
M. b. d. —niwitciwagin niwitciwagin 
—nitamac nistic (sibling term 
M. b. s —nitamac nistic 
F. b. d —nimis (sibling term) nimis 
M. s. d. —nimis nimis 
F. b. s —nistic nistic 
M.s.s —nistic nistic 


It can be seen that while the Barren Ground people clearly 
distinguish the two types of cousins, the Davis Inlet band class 
all cousins as siblings—with one striking exception. The mother’s 
brother’s daughter is called by the same term, n#wilciwagin, 
that the Barren Ground people use for female cross-cousin (woman 
speaking), and sister-in-law (woman speaking). Whether this 
is a reflection of earlier cross-cousin marriage among them or a 
recent adaptation from their northern neighbors may be left in 
abeyance for the moment. Certainly the following identities in 
kinship designations indicate that cross-cousin marriage has deeply 
influenced the terminology of the Barren Ground band. 


Barren Ground Band Davis Inlet Band 

father’s sister’s husband —nis ndhdmic 

mother’s brother —nis ndohdmic 

wife’s father —nis nis 

husband’s father —nis namacim (sometimes 
nis) 

mother’s brother’s wife —nisdkwis entiic 

father’s sister —nisdkwis entiic 


5 Women of both bands also use the term nuwitciwagin for m.s.d. This occurrence 
was not noted at the time the above was written, and will be discussed in a later 
publication. 


es 
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Barren Ground Band Davis Inlet Band 
wife’s mother —nisdk wis nisdk wis 
husband’s mother —nisokwis ndham (or nisdkwis) 
man’s. sister’s son —entiwhitim enticim 
woman’s brother’s son —entiwhitim enticim 
son-in-law —entiwhitim entiwhitim 
male cross-cousin —tcistau (m. s.) nistic (m. s.) 
wife’s brother —tcistau (m. s.) tcistau (m. s.) 
female cross-cousin —niwitciwagin (w.s.) nimis (w. s.) 
husband’s sister —niwitciwagin (w.s.) niwitciwadgin (w. s.) 
male cross-cousin —nitamac (w. s.) nistic (w. s.) 
husband’s brother —nitamac (w. s.) nitamac (w. s.) 
female cross-cousin —nitamac (m. s.) nistic (m. s.) 
wife’s sister —nitamac (m. s.) nitamac (m. s.) 


The fact that one term is used for father’s sister’s husband, 
mother’s brother, wife’s father, and husband’s father; a related 
term for mother’s brother’s wife, father’s sister, wife’s mother, 
and husband’s mother; and corresponding terms for cross-cousins 
and brothers- and sisters-in-law, forcibly demonstrates that cross- 
cousin marriage has been of long standing and great social import- 
ance among these northeastern Algonkians that have the Barren 
Ground system. Beside the instance of cousin differentiation al- 
ready pointed out, the Davis Inlet band show certain other 
identities which would seem to be due to cross-cousin marriage 
at some earlier time. The father’s sister’s husband and the 
mother’s brother are designated by one term. This is also the 
case among the Penobscot, St. Francis Abenaki, Malecite, Pass- 
amaquody, and Micmac.* Possibly this is true for the Escoumains 
band of Montagnais* and the Timiskaming band of Algonkians,’ 
but adequate data are lacking. The same correlation holds in 
regard to identical terms for father’s sister and mother’s brother’s 
wife among all the above-mentioned bands,’ save the last two 
cases cited, where the data are inadequate. 

5 Frank G. Speck, Kinship Terms and the Family Band among the Northeastern 
Algonkians. Amer. ANTHROP., n.s., 20; 156-161, 1918. 

® See note 5. 

7 Speck, Family Hunting Territories and Social Life of Various Algonkian Bands 


of the Ottawa Valley. Canada Department of Mines Mem. 70, no. 8, Anthrop. Series, 
24-25, 1915. 
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It might be possible to show further extensions of this usage 
as well as further traces of earlier cross-cousin marriage among 
the southern and westerly Algonkians, but this is a problem be- 
yond our present scope. The work of Hallowell, previously cited,* 
will deal with this subject in more detail. Likewise the levirate, 
which is here present in both forms, is another factor influencing 
kinship terminology that must await full presentation of the data. 
In passing, however, it may be well to refer to Rivers’ discussion 
of Cree terminology. Speaking of evidence for cross-cousin mar- 
riage in North America, he says, 


A stronger case is presented by the terminology of three branches of the Cree 
tribe, also recorded by Morgan. In all three systems, one term, me-sis or 
nee-sis, is used for the mother’s brother, the father’s sister’s husband, the 
wife’s father, and the husband’s father; while the term mnis-si-goos applies 
to the father’s sister, the mother’s brother’s wife, and the two kinds of mother- 
in-law. These usages are exactly such as would follow from the cross-cousin 
marriage. The terms for the sister’s son of a man and the brother’s son of a 
woman, however, differ from those used for the son-in-law, and there is 
also no correspondence between the terms for cross-cousin and any kind of 
brother- or sister-in-law. The case points more definitely to the cross- 
cousin marriage than in the case of the Red Knives, but yet lacks the com- 
pleteness which would allow us to make the inference with confidence.® 


The kinship terms used by the three northeastern Algonkian 
bands seem to be cognate with the above (compare nis with ne-sis 
or nee-sis, and nisékwis with nis-si-goos) and the correlation of 
terms identical. Furthermore, the correlations not found among 
the Cree, which Rivers regards as necessary. for complete evidence 
of cross-cousin marriage, are all found among the Barren Ground 
kinship terms. The implications are twofold, first that cross- 
cousin marriage at an earlier time had a wide spread in the 
northeast, and secondly that there is suggested a close relation- 
ship between the Cree and the northeastern bands of Naskapi. 
Both subjects call for further work of a cultural and linguistic 
nature. 

Certain secondary kinship usages among the Barren Ground 
people and their neighbors seem to have a definite bearing on 


* Fn. 2. To appear in published form shortly. 
Op. cit. 
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cross-cousin marriage, and while the data are not yet entirely clear 
or complete they will be presented here in a tentative form." 
Among the Barren Ground people there exists a special joking 
relationship with sexual privileges between all men who recip- 
rocally designate each other by the term ‘istau, and between all 
women who call each other niwitciwdgin. For a man, this class 
includes all male cross-cousins, the sister’s husband, the wife’s 
brothers, and all her cousins except her father’s sister’s son; 
for a woman: her female cross-cousins, brother’s wife, husband’s 
sisters, and all his cousins with no exceptions. Such men are 
supposed to use obscene language with each other, accompanied 
by much horseplay often aimed at exposure of each other’s 
genitals. In every case observed it was the visiting party that was 
the aggressor. They have, moreover, the privilege of cohabiting 
with the other’s sisters and cousins (probably only parallel cou- 
sins, but this distinction is not certain). A formal request is nec- 
essary for this privilege. The visitor says, ‘‘Tcistau, matsikimin 
tcimis’”’ (translated ‘‘ Brother-in-law, give me your sister”). The 
host replies, “‘Tcistau, miskwit mine tcim” (Brother-in-law, give 
me yours, I give you mine). If the aggressor accepts, he must 
ask the father of the girl designated, ‘‘ Nis, matsikimin stanic’’ 
(Father-in-law, give me your daughter). Should the latter be 
agreeable the union takes place, perhaps for one night, perhaps 
permanently if both parties are unattached. Apparently this savors 
as much of brother and sister exchange as it does of socially 
controlled license. 

Among the women the custom is limited to joking, though 
they go through much the same form of asking for the other’s 
“brothers.” The Indians say that among the women this is 
only talk, whereas it actually occurs among the men. The Davis 
Inlet band use the same form between brothers- and sisters-in- 
law, and state that such exchanges do occur. As a result the 
terms écistau and ntiwitciwagin have a decidedly erotic association 


10 Only one man among all the Indians encountered spoke any English. The 
terms were secured by using a patois of English and Algonkian. The securing of 
ethnological data is a slow and arduous matter when it must be done, as in this case 
in temporary hunting camps during the Labrador winter. 
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which at present makes them the center of much amusement. 
The term nitamac applied by a woman to her male cross-cousins, 
and by them to her, is in the same category. Such exchanges as 
do occur are always of sisters, never of wives as in the case of 
the Eskimo. Quite possibly it is the above custom which has led 
white observers to attribute gross immorality to the northern 
Algonkians." So far as I was able to observe, the subject at pre- 
sent is one mainly of erotic joking, although it is probable that 
among the northern bands actual exchanges do take place. Cer- 
tainly the impression I gained during the three months [ lived, 
close packed, in the lodges of the Davis Inlet band, was very 
different from Turner’s.* Not only was general license entirely 
lacking, but their personal modesty with me and among them- 
selves was striking. Considering that during this period they had 
several protracted celebrations with molasses beer that prostrated 
a large part of the camp, it is hard to believe that they were 
merely on their good behavior. At an earlier date when there 
was more action and less joking in this connection it would, 
however, have been very easy for an observer unaware of this 
strictly controlled exchange with its preliminary erotic joking, 
to conclude that general promiscuity was the rule. 

Since it will be some time before a complete report can be 
finished and published, a few remarks on the general culture of 
the Davis Inlet and Barren Ground bands may be in order here. 
Their primary dependence for food is on the migratory caribou 
and around these animals center the majority of their ritualistic 
practices. Some fifteen years ago the main herd of caribou 
stopped coming to Indian House lake, due, the Indians believe, 
to their ancestors’ neglect of the caribou rites. As a result the 
Indians have been forced to the coast where they can supplement 
their hunting trips with trade and beggary. These people have 
never hunted sea mammals, and prior to their forced move to the 


1 See for example, Lucien Turner, Ethnology of the Ungava District Hudson 
Bay Territory. 11th Ann. Rept., Bur. Am. Ethn., 270, 1894. 

12 Op. cit. 

13 All travelers in the Indian House Lake country have noted great piles of caribou 
bones. The Indians say the caribou smelled these bones and turned back to the 
“Caribou House,” a mountain into which the “Caribou God” took them. 
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coast, lived entirely in the interior. Their recorded summer 
trips to the coast have been solely for purposes of trade with the 
whites and no seasonal migrations seem to have occurred in 
earlier times. Their main deity is the Caribou God, whom they 
believe to be angry with them. As a result the Davis Inlet people 
are very careful concerning the taboos affecting the caribou. They 
are especially concerned with preventing the dogs from touching 
head, horns, or long bones of the deer. On this account the sacred 
grease prepared on ceremonial occasions may only be eaten in 
the lodge, and the plate cleaned at once.“ These, and a variety of 
other rites connected with success in hunting, are too detailed 
for inclusion here. 

Their mythology forms an interesting link between that 
gathered by Turner in the north,"* and by Speck in the south." 
The many references to southern animals, mere names to these 
people, and the contents of the myths which refer to such things 
as palisaded villages, suggest a rather recent northerly movement. 
The fact that Indian place names, especially toward the coast, 
seem to be comparatively scarce, while they use Eskimoan or white 
names for rivers, etc., furthers this suggestion. A mythical people, 
called the kdicimédgiza, are greatly feared by the Naskapi. They 
are said to come into the far interior in magical, high-bowed 
canoes, where they steal the Naskapi children. While their 
whistling may be heard they are invisible to all but the Naskapi 
conjurors, whose familiar spirits drive them away. This would 
seem to be a northern version of the tales inspired by Iroquois 
.raids in early times. 

The concept of definite hunting territories for each band is 
largely lacking from all these groups. Each band has a huge 
general area where it hunts and fishes, but should one band be 
markedly successful in the hunt they are visited by the less for- 
tunate. Food seems to be generally shared among the members of 
the group. Should three men be hunting together and one man 


4 This explains the difficulty encountered by Turner when he attempted to leave 
the lodge with such food. Op. cit., 323. 

16 Op. cit. 

%* F, G. Speck, Montagnais and Naskapi Tales from the Labrador Peninsula. 
Jour. Am. Folk-Lore, 38: 1-32, 1925. 
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kill an animal, the other two race for it, and the first to touch it 
owns the game. This actually occurred while I was with them, 
one man killing a valuable silver fox, while his companion who 
first touched it acquired ownership. Symbolism is very poorly 
developed. And so far as could be established by exhaustive 
inquiry and experiment, art is almost entirely for purposes of 
decoration, not for religious or magical purposes. Guardian 
spirits are largely confined to conjurors who have a plurality 
of such beings. Fasting, or definite seeking for guardian spirits, 
is limited to potential conjurors. Dreams are regarded as personal 
communications from the Caribou God and control the activities, 
especially that of hunting, for all persons. The nimaban, or sacred 
carrying-strap concept, is present but seems less important than 
to the south. Such straps do not seem to be decorated in the 
north. Rites for the caribou are most important, but those for 
the black bear are also practiced. 

Chieftainshjp is of little importance and is usually vested in 
the oldest or wisest elderly man in the group. Bands are composed 
largely of kinsfolk, most often a man’s sons with their families. 
As post-marital residence may be either patrilocal or matrilocal, 
a man’s daughters- and sons-in-law may live in the same group 
as the father. A constant shifting of families from group to group 
within the band, or from band to band, makes any generalization 
impossible. Names are given by elderly maternal or paternal 
relatives and are believed to have much influence on a person’s 
life. The permanent name is usually given by the paternal 
grandfather but exceptions to this occur. Shouta a person be very 
sick his name may be changed to bring good luck and recovery. 
All people seem to have several names of a purely personal nature. 
Family names are unknown, although one Davis Inlet band 
family are called Rich, due to white influence. There are no traces 
of any sib or definite lineage organization. Hunting gear passes 
down in the paternal line; lacking a concept of definite hunting 
or trapping territories, there is little else to inherit. Shamanistic 
powers are entirely the result of personal predisposition and are 
not inherited, though they may be passed from one living man 
to another. 
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The material culture of these groups differs very little from 
that described by Turner.’ It is quite simple and depends to 
a great extent on the presence of wood. This inability to live in 
woodless regions apparently prevents the Indians from following 
the main caribou herds that now seem to be in the barren grounds 
to the north and east. At present the Davis Inlet and Barren 
Ground people use a few Eskimo dogs, which are harnessed to 
the sled in fan-shaped formation, but this art, like the komatik 
with runners,was only acquired from the coastal Eskimo some fifty- 
odd years ago. Prior to that the men pulled their own toboggans 
and the small white Indian dog was only used for hunting small 
game. These dogs are almost extinct at the present time. 

An unusually interesting snow house is made by the Indians 
when caught out in a storm or on the barren grounds where an 
open top camp cannot be made. A heap of snow is piled up and 
allowed to freeze for half an hour; it is then hollowed out with a 
snowshoe and deeply bedded with spruce boughs if such are 
available. When all are in, the door is sealed shut. I have slept 
in a large snow house of this type with six Indians, and been very 
warm. Unfortunately, however, in this case the builder had 
neglected to make an air hole and we nearly suffocated. The 
relation of this type of snow house to the block-built Eskimo 
structure is uncertain. I am inclined to credit the Indians’ state- 
ments that their immediate ancestors used to burrow in a snow 
bank in such an emergency, but that lately they had evolved the 
more elaborate hollowed-out structure. That observation of the 
Eskimo snow house may have inspired this last development 
seems possible. At any rate we have here a unique type of snow 
house built and used by Indians. 

Considering their lack of symbolism, their simple material 
culture, and their unique religion based on the Caribou God, it 
would appear that the northeastern Naskapi represent a very 
simple and presumably old type of Algonkian culture. Pushed into 
this barren region where they now live, they have clung to the old 
customs and have been influenced only slightly by the coastal 
Eskimo in recent times. Whether their earlier affiliations are 


17 Op. cit. 
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with the eastern or north central Algonkian must await more 
detailed comparison. The presence of cross-cousin marriage among 
these people, coupled with the recorded traces of the institution 
to the south and west, seems to indicate that it was an early ingre- 
dient of the Algonkian culture which has been able to persist only 
in the far north where other cultural contacts and white mis- 
sionary influences have been relatively slight. The occurrence 
of cross-cousin marriage in both the extreme northwest'* and 
northeast makes Rivers’ belief that it will be found in the inter- 
mediate Athabaskan region seem quite probable. Certainly among 
the most northeastern Algonkians it is still an important social 
factor. 


FreLp Museum or NaTurRAL History, 
Curcaco, ILLINoIs 


18 J. R. Swanton, The Haida of Queen Charlotte Islands. Vol. V, part 1, Jesup 
North Pacific Expedition, 62, 1905. Also P. E. Goddard on the Tsimshian Indians of 
the Northwest Coast. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., Handbook Series, 10: 103, 1924. 
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AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY COMANCHE DOCUMENT! 
By ALFRED B. THOMAS 


i pes Tally Sheet, the photostatic document reproduced as 
plate 2, isthereportof acampaign conducted by the Comanche 
allies of the New Mexican Spaniards against the Apache 
in the year 1786. Considerable interest attaches to this report. 
Historically, it contributes a detail in Spanish Indian policy on 
the northern frontier of New Spain in the late eighteenth century; 
anthropologically, it reveals possibly the earliest known arrange- 
ment of Comanche military societies in a war party. It may be 
viewed as the earliest Plains pictographic record known; at least 
this Spanish document indicates that it is a copy of such a record. 
The historical background briefly is this. Throughout the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the Spaniards and Pueblos 
of New Mexico suffered from incessant Ute, Comanche; and 
Apache attack. In defense Spain supported one tribe against the 
other: early in the eighteenth century Spaniard and Apache fought 
Ute and Comanche, the latter just then appearing on the northern 
horizon of the Southwest. The turn of the half-century saw this 
situation reversed; the Comanche now occupying Apache lands 
northeast of the province forced the Spaniards to seek Comanche 
friendship and at the same time arrange to turn their united 
energies on the displaced Apache, who pillaged New Mexico from 
the east and south.? 
The Tally Sheet is a direct result of an action arising, under 
these conditions, from a treaty with the Comanche, signed 
February 28, 1786, according to the fourth article of which inces- 


! The original of this document, the Tally Sheet reproduced here, is in Audiencia 
de Guadalajara 103-56 No. 43 (Archivo General de Indias, Seville). Another copy is 
located in Archivo General y Publico, Provincias Internas, Tomo 65 (Mexico City). 
(See footnote 4.) This article presents an aspect of the writer’s study of the northern 
and northeastern frontiers of Spanish New Mexico, 1593-1821. 

2 A. B. Thomas, Spanish Expeditions into Colorado 1540-1779. The Colorado 
Magazine of the Colorado State Hist. Soc., November 1924. Also, Spanish Exploration 
of Oklahoma 1599-1792. Chronicles of Oklahoma, June 1928. 
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sant warwas to be made on the Apache.’ The Comanche conducted 
their campaign between May 13 and JulyS, possibly the first under 
the above treaty. The scene of the engagement appears from 
various details to have been in the Sandia Mountain region south 
of Santa Fé. The name of the Apache band attacked is unknown. 

In the Noticia, translated below, are found the names of most 
of the Comanche chiefs who took part in the peace celebration and 
in the campaign, the meanings of each of their names in Spanish, 
a statement of the number of tents under the command of each 
and of the then three divisions of the Comanche about New 
Mexico, namely, Yupe, Yamparica, and Cuchanec, or Cuchantica.‘ 
Elsewhere in his reports’ Governor Anza indicates that the Yupe 
occupied the region north of the Rio Napestle (the Arkansas 
river) as far as the southern part of present Wyoming; that the 
Yamparica extended across the northern part of Colorado® of 
today, and southward among the Yupe to the Rio Napestle; and 
that between the Napestle and the present Red river ranged the 
Cuchanec, whom Anza briefly described from information just 
furnished him by Francisco Xavier Ortiz, an emissary to these 
Comanche. Between the Pecos and the Red rivers, Ortiz found 
eight Cuchanec rancherias located in a quadrangle roughly 
forty leagues square, that is, about one hundred miles square. 
Therein he estimated that the smallest rancheria had thirty tents, 


3 Relacion de los Sucesos ocurridos en la Provincia del Nuevo-Mexico con motivo 
de la Paz concedida a la Nacion Comanche y su reconciliacion de la Yuta, desde 17 
de Noviembre de 1785” hasta 15” de Julio de 86” (Provincias Internas, Tomo 65, 
Archivo General y Publico, Mexico City). This Relacion, divided into fifty numbered 
paragraphs, is a summary of the reports of Governor Anza of New Mexico over the 
above months. Hereafter citation will be simply Relacion with paragraph number. 
The writer is indebted to the American Council of Learned Societies for assistance in 
securing copies of this Relacion and related material in the archives of Mexico City. 

* This Noticia is an enclosure accompanying the above Relacion in Tomo 65 of 
the Provincias Internas. With this Noticia there is also another copy of the Tally 
Sheet reproduced here. (See footnote 1.). 

5 Relacion, paragraphs 2 and 3. 

® The Yamparica were also noted in this area eight years previously by Dominguez 
and Escalante, two padres who made an expedition in 1779 northwest of New Mexico 
(Diario y derrotero de los RR PP Fr. Francisco Atanasio Dominguez y F. Silvestre 


Velez de Escalante in Documentos para la Historia de Mexico, segunda serie, tomo I, 
392-420). 
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all eight about seven hundred, and that there were three to four 
warriors in each tent, i.e., between six and seven thousand souls. 
He noted, too, that these Comanche owned about nine hundred 
beasts of burden, including five herds of mares. More specifically 
he mentioned that Chief Canaquaipe ruled over one hundred and 
fifty-five tents, and Chief Malla (Equeracapa), one hundred and 
fifty-seven. Eastward beyond these Cuchanec Ortiz reported 
others who ranged as far as the Jumano and Taguayace,’ then 
settled on lands in southern present Oklahoma and northern 
Texas, near the town of Ringgold, Texas, of today.* The accuracy 
of this information was shortly established by Spanish explorers 
who between 1787-1789 visited the Taguayace and Comanche 
along the Red river in that area.® 

From an anthropological point of view, the photostatic record 
of the Comanche report adds further interesting details to the 
small fund of Comanche information.’ It will be noted that this 
Tally Sheet reveals the Comanche organized into five groups with 
the leaders of each, accompanied by a lance, standing in a very 
definite position with regard to each group. The Noticia also has 
the Comanche chiefs’ names arranged in five groups. Possibly 
this organization is characteristic of the later eighteenth century 
Comanche arrangement in a war party. Lowie refers to a similar 
organization of Comanche bands. 

7 Ynforme de Franco Xavier Ortiz. This Informe also accompanies the above 
Relacion in Tomo 65 of the Provincias Internas. Ortiz was among the Comanche from 
April to May, 1786, to see how they were observing the peace treaty of the past Febru- 
ary. Ortiz was accompanied by Josef Manuel Roxo who claimed and was supported by 
testimonials from twenty-one prominent citizens of New Mexico, that he had volun- 
tarily made a journey east of Pecos in the preceding January (1786) and had persuaded 
some Comanche to visit Anza for the purpose of making the peace finally entered into. 
See these testimonials in E] Consejo al Comandante Interino de provincias Internas. 
Madrid, abril 8 de 1787 (104-6-23 Archivo General de Indias, Seville). 

* For an account of the Comanche and Taovaya in this area between 1759 and 
1789 see H. E. Bolton, Athanase de Mezieres and the Louisiana-Texas Frontier 
1768-1780, 1: 79-122; Texas in the Middle Eighteenth Century, 89-90, 121-133; The 
Jumano Indians in Texas 1650-1771 (Quarterly of the Texas State Hist. Assoc., vol. 
15, No. 1). 

* H. E. Bolton, Texas in the Middle Eighteenth Century, 129-133. The present 
writer is preparing the diaries of these expeditions for publication. 


1° The writer is indebted to Dr. Leslie Spier for the information and suggestions 
concerning the anthropological aspects of this document. 
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“The only earlier account of Comanche dances known to me is 
by Clark. After listing the Swift Fox, Gourd, Raven, Buffalo Bull, 
and Afraid-of-Nothing societies, he states: 


The Comanche had five bands, and claimed that the difference is in the 
dances prior to getting up a war-party. 


In another place he adds: 


The Comanches have the Raven, Buffalo Bull, Swift-Fox,-all-war dances 
and Dance of Fear, with shields and lances, when they expect an 


It is perhaps significant that the bands number five, since five, 
as is well known, is the pattern number of some of the Basin 
Shoshoneans. 

With regard to the “f” shaped figures in the reproduction here, 
it has been suggested” to the writer that possibly these are crooked 
lances which are badges of office common to the various military 
societies found among the Plains Indians generally." Hooked 
lances as nated by Lowie were among the Comanche typical 
elements in their military societies: 


A number of questions were asked to determine traces of typical ele- 
ments of military societies as found among the Plains tribes. In reply to 
one of these queries I was told that some warriors had hooked sticks with a 
long spear point at the bottom, the bent part being decorated with two 
pairs of eagle feathers. I could not ascertain that these regalia were correlated 
with a special tribal division or dance.“ 


In the case of the Wind River Shoshoni, the hooked sticks, Lowie 
learned, were used to catch fleeing enemies: 


1 R. H. Lowie, Dances and Societies of the Plains Shoshone. Anthr. Pap. Am. Mus. 
Nat. Hist., 11: 809. 

12 The suggestion is Dr. Spier’s. 

13 Lowie, Dances and Societies of the Plains Shoshone, (Comanche), 811; (Kiowa), 
847 f; (Cheyenne) Kit Fox Society,896. J. R. Murie, Pawnee Indian Societies. Anthr. 
Pap. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., v. 11 (Pawnee; Two Lance Society, 561; Red Lance Society, 
567; Thunderbird Lance, 570; Crow Lance, 571; Brave Raven Society, 574; Fighting 
Lance, 576; Wolf Lance, 576; Blackhead Lance, 576; Knife Lance, 578). A. L. Kroeber, 
The Arapaho. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. Bull., 18: 159, 1904. 

4 Lowie, Dances and Societies of the Plains Shoshone, 809-811. 
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Petrograph of a figure carrying two lances, points downward (from Kenton, Okla. 
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According to one informant the chief (any chief) long ago carried an 
otter-wrapped hooked stick .... with the crook of which he would catch 
a fleeing enemy and pull him from his horse."* 


Kroeber, describing an Arapaho ceremonial organization of five 
degrees, also notes the presence of hooked sticks. In the ceremony 
he states all the participants carry lances; the two dancers of the 
second degree hooked ones; the dancers of the third degree straight 
lances."* The excellent plate of an Arapaho warrior with a hooked 
lance shown in Kroeber’s The Arapaho reveals a detail that may 
be significant here. It will be noted in that plate that the turned 
down tip is held in position by a string or cord tied to the perpen- 
dicular part of the lanceitself.!’ The Spanish copyist of the original 
Comanche report intended to indicate, possibly, a similar connec- 
tion by the straight line drawn across the perpendicular of the 
“f” shaped figure, which gives those figures in the present re- 
production their distinctive “f’’ character. 

It is significant to note here, also, that the straight lances are 
indicated with point downward.'* (Seepl.17.) This was the 
common method of carrying both straight and hooked lances. 
These lances were commonly thrust into the ground by the bearer, 
who must fight beside them no matter what the outcome until 
his standard was plucked out by one of his fellows and he was 
thereby released. The “f” shaped figures, placed at intervals 
in the line are also suggestive inasmuch as it was characteristic 
of Indian leaders to take position, not in front of their fellows, 
but within the line, which incidentally was a skirmish line." 

The lance was not only a standard carried in battle but was 
likewise a characteristic sign of office carried by the leaders.”® The 

% Lowie, Notes on Shoshonean Ethnography. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. Anthr. Pap., 
20: 283, 1924. 

% A. L. Kroeber, The Arapaho. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., Bull. 18: 159. 

17 Kroeber, The Arapaho, facing p. 175. 

18 The photographic reproduction here of the figure holding two lances, points 
downward, is from the original inscribed on a ledge of rocks eleven miles east and six 
miles north of Kenton, Oklahoma, in what is known as North Canyon. This was in 
general Comanche territory. The writer is indebted to Mr. W. C. Baker and Mr. C. A. 
Esmay, photographer, of Boise City, Oklahoma, for the photograph. 

19 Murie, Pawnee Indian Societies, 569, 578. 


2° Lowie, Dances and Societies of the Plains Shoshone, 847, 896; Murie, Pawnee 
Indian Societies, 560. 
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Spaniards’ guess in the Note, accordingly, that the “f’’ figures 
represent individuals who without being chiefs won some distinc- 
tion, was at least half right. 

It is perhaps significant that of the number of leaders’ lances 
shown here there are only two kinds, for it is usual in the Plains 
societies to have only two ranks or degrees of leaders. Further, 
the limited number of each kind shown suggest that they are 
emblems of rank. But as to the question whether leaders of the 
first rank among the Comanche would carry straight lances, 
those of the second rank hooked ones, there seems to be no certain 
answer. It is quite possible that this is the meaning of the straight 
and hooked lances in their positions here. Both types of lances 
were in general use throughout the Plains. But it cannot be 
determined that the straight lance is consistently that of a first 
rank leader and the hooked lance that of a second rank leader. 
However, this is a distinct possibility among the Comanche. 
Both types occur as first and second rank emblems among the 
Plains tribes; the order, and in fact their use or non-use, is quite 
variable. 

Tarja” 

Tally Sheet (Tarja) which Governor Don Juan Bautista de Anza sent 
in blank on the 19th of May, 1786, to the Comanche Captain General 
Ecueracapa so that there might be indicated on it by means of lines and signs 
the chiefs who might set out on the campaign, in the expedition under his 


command, against the Apaches, the number of men which each detachment 
may be composed, and the successes that might be achieved. (See pl. 18.) 


Explanation of the lines and signs, according to what Oxamaguea, son 
of the above-mentioned captain, gave to the Governor by word of mouth: 


A Chief Quetaniaveni, with his lance by his side, commanding the reconnaissance 
party of thirty-one men; 

a___ five horses he encountered and recaptured 

B  CaptainGeneral Ecueracapa with his sword™ 

*1 As indicated in footnote 1 above the original of this Tally Sheet is in the Archivo 
General de Indias, Seville. A copy of this Tally Sheet, the Informe of Ortiz, the Noticia, 
and the document here entitled Fourth Enclosure, are the four enclosures accompany- 
ing the Relacion. See footnotes 3, 4, and 7 above. 

#2 The Spanish word given here, sable, for sword, technically signifying a weapon 
in Spanish military orders, appears to indicate the New Mexican Spaniards’ recogni- 
tion of the formal organization of the Comanche in military societies. So far as the 
writer knows no description of Comanche tribal life written by Spaniards has been 
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C and detachment of one hundred and fourteen men 

D Apache whom he killed by his own hand 

E two wounds which he received 

F% Two other Apache killed in the battle 

G__two prisoners 

H_ Forty horses and twenty she-mules which he took from them 

K_ Chief Salambipu with his lance and detachment of eighty-eight men 

L Two dead Apache* 

1 twenty riding beasts recaptured™ 

M_ Six wounded Comanche,” one of whom died 

N_ Chief Encajive with his lance and party of fifty men 

o A dead Apache 

P a wounded Comanche 

Q_ Chief Piaquegipe with his lance commanding sixty-four men, whose party, farthest 
west, produced no result, as it was seen by the enemy. 


NOTE 


Neither the report of the Governor nor the explanation which Oxamaguea 
gave him explained this sign f. It is believed that it indicates the individuals 
who without being chiefs won some distinction. 


NOTICIA 


Information (Noticia) concerning the Comanche chiefs present in the 
Villa of Santa Fé and Pueblo of Pecos in the vear of 86 until the 14th of 
July, to treat for the purpose of adjusting the peace celebrated with Governor 
Don Juan Bautista de Anza with a statement of the number of tents, which 
each one has under his command, in which there may be computed about 
three men of arms and from seven to eight women and children. 


found. It is not impossible, in fact it is quite likely, that such an account exists in 
Spanish archives. On the use of sable, see Diccionario de la Langua Castellana extracto 
del Diccionario Enciclopedico compuesto por E. Zerolo, M. de Toro y Gomez, E. Isaza. 
The example given by the authors there is: “Usaran de las espadas o sables los of- 
ficiales. (Orden Mil.).” 

* The Spanish copyist wrote a sequence of EF for two F’s, as may be seen in the 
copy of this Tally Sheet accompanying the Relacion (see footnote 4 above). 

* Garrick Mallery, Picture Writing of the American Indians, illustration opposite 
page 574, shows dead Sioux on their heads, whereas these are shown here heads up in 
D, F, L, and o. Prisoners, on the other hand, are indicated with heads down in G. 

% The reproduction here has the familiar horseshoes marks in H, 1, by which horses 
are commonly indicated in Plains pictographic art. Inasmuch as horses and mules are 
definitely indicated in H, the animals indicated in I, referred to as cavallerias, and drawn 
much smaller, might be donkey pack animals. The word cavallerias (eighteenth century 
Spanish for caballerias) means riding beasts, though the word in eighteenth century 
documents is frequently used to refer to the whole horse herd. 

* The wounded Comanche are indicated by what appears to be broken lances. 
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Names of the chiefs with their meaning in Spanish.*” Number of Tents. 


First with Equeracapa of the division of Cuchanec,”* or Cuchantica: Buffalo-eaters. 


Equeracapa: El huerfano, the orphan, and because most notable in war 
contatanacapara:* Grulla en Cruz, Crane on the Cross, 
known in New Mexico and Texas by the name Cota de 
Malla, Coat of Mail, the most trusted and universally 
esteemed chief of the nation, which named him their at- 
torney general for the adjustment of peace in the council of 
chiefs held for this purpose with the greatest solemnity in 


their own country, and newly instituted as chief of all of it 100 
Tosacondata: Grulla Blanca White Crane 10 
Tosapoy: Camino Blanco White Road... 80 
Hichapat: Ardiloso The Crafty One 10 
Paraginanchi: Orejas de Venado Alasan Ears of a Sorrel Deer. 30 
Cuetaninabeni: El Maltratado The Maltreated One 20 
Quinaneantime: El Roe a su Amo He gnaws his Master. . 11 
Sonacat: Muchos Pimientos Many Peppers. . 20 
Canaguaipe: Amugerado flaco The Feeble Effeminate One 40 
Pisimanpat: Zapato podrido The Decayed Shoe 10 
Toyamancare: Sentado en la Sierra Seated on the Mountain Range 15 
Tichinalla: Juega Feo Ugly Game 20 
Second 

El] Chama de la parciali- 
dad Yupe: Exchange *of the group Yupe 50 

Queremilla: El que hace prodigios, 

Sacerdote, o Ministro 

entre ellos: He who makes miracles, Priest, or 

Minister among them 6 


Third led by Tosacondata 


Huanecoruco: Zorra de Pafio, 
Cuchanec: Fox of Cloth, Buffalo Eater 10 


27 The writer is indebted to Professor Stephan Scatori, Professor of Romance 
Languages, in the University of Oklahoma, for assistance in the interpretation of the 
Spanish equivalents of the Comanche names in this Noticia. 

*8 Buffalo Eaters is the meaning given to theword Cuchanec or Cuchantica bythe 
Spaniards (Relacion, paragraph 2). 

2° In another place Anza says that this word means: El sin igual en hazsanas mili- 
tares: the one without equal in military achievements (Relacion, paragraph 5). The 
chief’s name, Equeracapa, in Spanish means Leather Cape. That hide armor is indi- 
cated by this name is apparent here from Cota de Malla, Coat of Mail, the title given 
him by the Spaniards of New Mexico and Texas. 

3° E] Chama may also be translated The Boy. The text here states that this man 
was entrusted with a letter for the Governor of Texas. 
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Tosaporua: Oso blanco, de la Rama 
Yamparica:*" White Bear, of the Yamparica 
branch. . 
Pasahuoques: Ladra Ronco, Idm: Hoarse Bark, Idm.... . , 


Fourth led by Tosapoy 


Ysaquebera: Lobo Largo, Yupe: Long Wolf, Yupe* 80 
Tuchubarua: Hozo Paxarito, Idm: Bear Bird, Idm. 9 
Encantime: Savandija, Idm: Beetle, Idm. . 11 


Fifth led by Paraginachi 


Pagabipo: Vasija de Panza, Yam- 
parica: Basin Pauch, Yamparica 15 
Cunabunit: El] que vié Fuego, Ydm: He who saw Fire, Idmi. 10 
Quahuahacante: Cuero matado: Dead Hide. . 8 
Total . 3 
NoTE 


The number of individuals whom they have at their command exceeds at 


least by a third part that computed by this statement.” 
uM 


It isa certified copy. Janos 13 of March 1788 in accordance with the 
order of the Senor Commandante General. 


Juan Gasiot y Miralles (Rubric) 


FourtH ENCLosuRE™ 


Names of twenty-two other Comanche despatched by Equeracapa to 
Governor Don Juan Bautista de Anza in place of eight whom he asked for 


** Yamparica, Anza stated, comes from the word Yampa, a species of sweet root 
which abounds in the country of these Indians (Relacion, paragraph 2). 

% The word Yupe is also written by the Spaniards, Yupinis and Gente de Palo. 
The latter may be translated as Stick People or Timber People. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that the Council, mentioned in this Noticia, which selected 
Equeracapa as chief of all the Comanche, met on the Arkansas river in a spot called 
La Casa de Palo or the House of Timber or Stick (Relacion, paragraph 2). 

* It will be observed that this note is apparently a restatement of the last phrase 
of the opening paragraph of this Noticia that each tent has about three men of arms. 
The total number of warriors would accordingly be between seventeen hundred and 
eighteen hundred. 

* A list of five chiefs’ names, all appearing on the Tally Sheet is omitted here since 
the Spanish equivalents are not given. Of these five names, three, Salambipu, Encajive, 
and Piaquegipe, do not appear in the lists of the Noticia or the Fourth Enclosure so 
that their meanings are unknown. 

* This list of twenty-two names is a fourth enclosure accompanying the Relacion. 
The other three enclosures as already noted are a copy of the Tally Sheet, the Noticia, 
and the Ynforme of Ortiz. (See footnotes 4, 7, and 21 above.) 
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to accompany the detachment of the campaign of the month of July for the 
purpose of informing themselves of the lands and situation of the enemies in 
the sierras of the Rio Grande del Norte in order to be able to guide the parties 
of their nation, which in effect, they did. They conducted themselves with 
the greatest valor and fidelity in two encounters which they had, having 
succeeded in the first in taking fourteen prisoners, and in the second, killing 
three men from a large rancheria of Apache which they attacked themselves 
alone, because they were ahead of the detachment and came upon a trail 
along which they went and arrived at it (the rancheria) before the troops. 


Capitan Oxamaquea: Manos Amarillas, hixo mayordel expresado Gral: Yellow Hands, 


Tomanaguene: 
Tahuichimpia: 


eldest son of the above mentioned Chief. 
Alzo las manos, hijo Segundo: He raises his hands; second son 
El Suegro, hijo tercero: Father-in-law, third son: This one was 
with the Governor, sent previously by his father. 


Tosaporua: Oso blanco: White Bear 

Camquencavite: Casa Colorada: Red House 

Quemanacare: El que esta lejos: He who was far away 
Quetampunigue: El que no han Visto tirado: He whom they have not seen 


Nomasonasallo: 


E] que hizo su saco: 


shot 
He who made his sack. 


Huillome: E] Alezna: The Awl 

Ancachouate: Hasta sinpunta: Even without purpose 
Tampiallanenque: Risa grande: Great Laugh 

Sucaque: Que cosa és: What is it 

Tanansimu: EI Sarsillo: Small Rake 

Amabate: E] sin Caveza: The One without a head 
Tanticanque: E] que come He who eats 

Ybienca: Muger Colorado Red Woman 

Ecopisura: Cuchara Arrastrada Scraping Spoon 
Parnaquibitiste: Oso muy pequefio: Very small bear 
Taoinan: E] Flauta The Flute 
Humavaenvite: El Gavilan Roxo The Red Sparrow-Hawk 
Tamavencaniguay: El preguntado por el Anillo: The One questioned because of 


Cageneiqueuate: 


EI Sin Faja 


the Ring.* 
The One without a Sash.*” 


It is a copy which I certify. Janos 13 of March, 1788. By virtue of an 
order of the Senor Commandante General. 
Juan Gasiot y Miralles (Rubric) 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, 
NorMAN, OKLAHOMA 


% The Spanish here admits of another translation: “The one asked for the Ring” 
might be equally correct. This statement applies to several other of the above names 
so that the correct meaning must necessarily await comparison with the Comanche 
language itself. 

3? Another word may be added to this list: Encatabebo: Vermejo: The Bright 
Red One. This name was that of the Comanche chief who returned with Ortiz. (See 
footnote 7 above.) 
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CAVES OF THE UPPER GILA RIVER, NEW MEXICO 
By EDITHA L. WATSON 


HE Gila river has its source in southwestern New Mexico. 

Three branches, known as East, Middle, and West forks, unite 

to form the main river. The greater part of these branches 
lies in Catron county, but the West fork flows into the river 
slightly below the county line, in Grant county. 

There are caves on all three forks. The nature of the rock in 
this region is most suitable for caves, and the prehistoric inhabi- 
tants took advantage of this fact to the fullest extent. The country 
is very rough, the easiest manner of progress being along the river. 
There are sheer cliffs and steep mountains, thickly wooded with 
pines. Canyons cut the land in every direction, and enemies who 
did not know the locality well, could hardly have been success- 
ful in attack. 

The West fork is the best known, since it is the most frequently 
traveled. There are caves along almost the entire length of this 
fork. The Indians had a wide choice here, and selected the caves 
best situated, sheltered, and oriented for their purposes. These 
they probably enlarged and in some degree shaped by hand. 
However, they did not exert themselves much along this line. 

The West fork flows between rocky walls through part of its 
length, and this region is known as the “Box.” The cliffs are 
eroded into pinnacle form, and possibly many caves, so far undis- 
covered, are hidden among the rocks. It is probable that the 
Indians used this “Box” a great deal in time of warfare, for with 
supplies of food and water they could remain hidden indefinitely. 

Above and below the “‘Box”’ the cliffs recede, and some arable 
land appears on benches above the river. At what is known as 
“Camp of Pines,” the first campsite below the falls, is a small cave 
among the shale back of the pine flat, in which part of a human 
skull and potsherds have been picked up. (See map 1.) 

Above the “Box” is a cave at the level of the river, which 
makes a bend in front of it, known as “Hell’s Hole” (pl. 19a). 
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No traces of occupation have been found in the cave, since the river 
fills the cavity at times of flood. A layer of fine sand covers the 
floor. The roof is smoked from the fires of modern campers. 
However, close to this cave, which is mentioned as a prominent 
landmark, are many others of interest, as well as pueblo ruins. 

About one mile upstream from Hell’s Hole, on the rim above 
the river, are two caves which have had pickets placed around 
the entrances. Those in front of one have been burned to the 
ground, but those in front of the other are about three feet high. 


Figure 1. Incised rock in cave near Hell’s Hole. 


Neither cave is very large. They may possibly have been used as 
corrals. 

From a high ridge across the river from Hell’s Hole may be 
seen a cave at the top of a mountain. A rock inscribed with a 
V-shaped figure may be seen in the mouth of the cave,with the 
help of field glasses. This rock appears to be a sort of altar (fig. 1). 

At Hell’s Hole, along the river bottom, is a shallow cave in 
which are a metate and a mano, while potsherds were found in 
front of it. 

Between Bear Moore’s cabin and the Gila Cliff Dwelling Na- 
tional Monument, reference to which will be made below, there 
is a small cliff-dwelling of two rooms. The entire front of the cave 
is walled up, the inside being divided by a wall with a door into 
two rooms of about equal size. The room to the right has a door 
opening to the outside; the room to the left, a window. The 
doors and window are larger than the usual cliff-dweller type, 
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but may have been enlarged by vandalistic visitors. This dwell- 
ing was originally sealed with a large rock. A small decorated 
vase, shaped like a globe with a half-globe above it, was the 
only artifact found in it when opened. To the right of this dwell- 
ing is a large, very high cave. This is probably the site referred 
to by Dr. Walter Hough as “No 3,” in Bulletin 35, Bureau of 
American Ethnology. 

The Gila Cliff Dwelling National Monument is the largest 
known group of caves in this region, and has many points of great 
interest (pl. 196). This site is shown in Bulletin 35, above referred 
to, as figures 1 and 2, and is the one described by Bandelier in 
his Final Report, quoted in this Bulletin, under “No. 3.” 

There are nine caves in the group. The first two are small 
and low and show no traces of use. The next contains a T-shaped 
window in perfect preservation (pl. 20). The next entrance leads 
to an enormous cave opening to the outside in three places. The 
walls do not reach to the roof of the caves, with one exception—a 
two-story room against the front wall of the cave (pl. 21). This 
is the only two-story room in the dwelling. One or two walls 
at the back meet the slope of the roof, but generally the walls 
do not touch the roof at any point. In some places the rock is 
used as the back wall of a room, and in others a wall is built in 
front of the rock, dust and rubbish being accumulated in the 
narrow space between the artificial wall and the rock. A large 
rock that has fallen from the roof of the cave has been incor- 
porated in the plan, and the adobe walls attached to it. The two- 
story room has no loopholes or windows, but the door extends 
through both stories. This, however, may have been broken thus 
after the dwellings were deserted by their builders. The holes where 
the beams went through to form the floor of the upper story are 
clearly seen. The beams themselves have disappeared, though 
in other parts of the dwellings the original beams still protrude 
from the walls. The walls are made of adobe with rock spalls, 
and were plastered on the inside. Some of the plaster still remains, 
showing the marks of the hands which applied it. 

To the right of the cave with the three divisions is another 
smaller cave, in which there are many pictographs, badly de- 
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Gila Cliff Dwelling National Monument. 
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faced, painted in red. They are supposed to be the work of later 
tribes (pl. 22a). To the right of this is a vertical slit, containing 
walls. Still farther on the same side is a cave inaccessible from 
any point. 

In the face of the bluff where the canyon meets the rive: is a 
cave, which appears to be shallow and is also inaccessible. 

Corncobs are plentiful in this ruin. They are very small, 
and the dry atmosphere has preserved them so beautifully that 
they may be indented with the fingernail. Black-and-white 
pottery and corrugated ware blackened on the inside are the only 
sorts noticed among the sherds. Turquoise beads have been found 
here. As this is a national monument, excavation is forbidden, 
but vandals have torn up the floor in search of treasure. 

A desiccated body of an infant was found in one of the rubbish 
heaps behind the walls. With it was a “doll” made of wool cord, 
wound on a stick, and a hank of yucca fibre, presumably the doll’s 
bed. The body was clothed in a sleeveless jacket of rabbit fur, 
and a waistband made of feathers. The finding of this ““mummy”’ 
has given rise to the idea that the cliff-dwellers were a pigmy race. 

Such parts of this ruin as are in preservation are worthy of 
study. The architecture and use of materials differs from that of 
ruins farther north. 

There are said to be caves containing walls farther up the 
canyon. 

Entrance to this group may be obtained only by follow- 
ing the bed of the little stream which flows down the canyon, 
until one is past the caves, when the trail begins to turn and rise, 
and doubles back on itself at a higher level. Thus the caves are 
approached from the upper part of the canyon. The slope before 
them is steep and suddenly ends in a sheer bluff of some twenty 
feet in height. The dwellings thus were not easy to approach, 
but owing to the nearness of the opposite canyon wall, and the 
fact that the water supply is in the bottom of the canyon, it 
would be easy to cut the inhabitants off from water, thus forcing 
a surrender. : 

The Middle fork has not been explored by archaeologists, 
and such caves as are mentioned here have been noticed by cow- 
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boys and hunters. There are, without doubt, numerous caves 
that would repay careful exploration. 

Above the Gila River Rod and Gun Club cabin, there is a 
group of cliff-dwellings, two of which were sealed at the time the 
writer obtained this information. It is in this neighborhood 
that the writer feels sure the archaeologist would find much of 
interest. It is not easily accessible, and has not been overrun 
by vandals. 

About three miles above the junction of the Middle fork with 


Figure 2. Pictographs from Middle fork. 


the West fork, are caves in a bluff, high above the river. The 
roofs show marks of smoke, but have sloughed off so that the 
floors are covered with fallen rocks of considerable size. It is 
probable that the roofs were smoked by Indians, as there is no 
reason why a hunter or trapper should climb so high, over steep 
cliffs, for shelter. The caves are shallow, and were possibly used 
only temporarily. There are fine pictographs on the walls—one 
of a fish (pl. 226), another a heart shape with round features 
suggesting a face, and various other markings. Near these caves 
a rocky pillar has become detached from the face of the bluff. 
At its top is a formation suggesting a human head. The writer 
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Pictograph from Gila cliff dwellings. 
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Walled cave in Middle fork. 
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“Little Grand canyon of Gila.” 
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surmises that this pillar may have been given the ceremonial 
care which so many rock formations have had, and that the 
caves may have been used at times when the ceremonies were 
held. This region would repay investigation, though the cliffs 
are very steep and progress is toilsome. 

About one-half mile downstream from the above is a cave 
containing many pictographs. Among these are a man throwing 
a rope, two four-legged animals, one large, the other small, and 
several horned animals with but two legs, which nevertheless 
resemble deer. There is also a mountain lion, about eight feet 
long and two feet high. These pictographs are all painted in 
black (fig. 2). 

About a mile up the Middle fork from its end, a hot spring 
issues close to the river bed. Traces of a wall here indicate that 
the Indians made a small reservoir for the conservation of the 
hot water. Just above it, to the right, is a small cave with a wall 
dividing it in two. An abrading stone, black and polished, is 
set in the base of the wall. 

Across the river from this site, far up on the hillside, is a cave 
in which may be seen walls, but it is not accessible. Slightly 
downstream from there is a small cave entirely walled except for 
a small oblong opening. This is probably a storeroom. The walls 
and door in this cave are in perfect preservation, in spite of the 
fact that it is at the river level, and is on the trail up the river 
(pl. 23). 

There are three small walled rooms on the edge of the field 
below the Heart-Bar-Cross ranch house. These are probably 
granaries. 

On the East fork, in what is called the Little Grand canyon 
of the Gila (pl. 24), just above the Lyons hunting lodge, is a mall 
cliff-dwelling in a rather inaccessible place. This little canyon 
has hot and cold springs, many flowers, and is a beautiful spot 
for such a dwelling, though its size would preclude many people 
from living there. It is the writer’s idea that at the time when 
these dwellings were inhabited, the country was in a peaceful 
state; and that various families built themselves small dwellings 
at some distance from the group known as the Gila Cliff Dwelling 
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National Monument, though probably belonging to it in clan 
relations. The many small dwellings sprinkled about the regions 
would seem to bear out this interpretation. Later, possibly 
when enemies came into the country, these smaller homes were 
sealed with rock slabs, and the inhabitants moved to the larger 
caves, where they remained until overcome by the forces of nature 
or of other tribes, or at last won a peace which permitted them to 
build pueblos, and thus abandon the older type of dwellings. 

Not much has been learned about the caves of the East fork, 
though without doubt there are as many as on either of the 
other forks. 

Owing to the inaccessible situation of many of the caves of this 
region, and also because archaeologists have not penetrated so far 
into this wild country, the caves of the upper Gila remain in much 
the same condition as when they were abandoned. Access may be 
had only by long weeks of camping, all supplies being brought in 
by pack-train. The nearest railroad is Silver City, the nearest 
towns Mogollon and Pinos Altos. This region is in the Gila 
National Forest, and the character of the country has been pre- 
served in as nearly as possible its primitive state. Government 
trails cross the Forest, but most of these caves are in places 
where no trail penetrates, and on rocky cliffs where none but an 
archaeological enthusiast would feel any urge to go. Those 
ruins which are in the paths of campers and hunters have suffered 
more or less from the thoughtless vandalism of these people, who 
have little or no interest in their value to others. However, the 
proportion of ruins thus despoiled is small compared to the vast 
number which exist in this region, and which wait the student of 
Indian lore.! 

711 17th STREET, 

DENVER, COLORADO 


1 The map which accompanies this article was checked by Mr. Henry Woodrow, 
ranger of the Gila National Forest. 
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A HOPEWELL TYPE OF CULTURE IN WISCONSIN 
By W. C. MCKERN 


HE Wisconsin archaéological field, if one may so arbitrarily 
pew it, is geographically situated very much on the border- 

land of the accepted Middle Western area of intense archae- 
ological interest. Moreover, the application of modern excava- 
tion and study methods is of very recent adoption here, due largely 
to a previous lack of funds available for such research. Conse- 
quently, the district and its problems are little known to the 
American student. 

However, the importance of a field depends not so much upon 
its popularity as upon the nature of its problems and their bear- 
ing upon the problems of adjacent fields, and in this respect 
the Wisconsin field, as disclosed by relatively recent finds, de- 
mands the interest of those seriously concerned with the pre- 
history of the entire Mississippi district, whether it be Lower 
or Middle Mississippi, Ohio, or Northwestern. 

A very brief exposition of the local archaeological situation 
seems necessary in order to render intelligible the following 
account of data obtained as the result of investigations this 
year. The features most productive of data in Wisconsin are 
artificial mounds. There is no valid evidence to support current 
contentions that any specific Indian tribe historically encoun- 
tered in Wisconsin was the author of any of the mounds. The 
occasional Indian informant who attempts to explain the pur- 
pose of these structures, and who claims them as the works 
of his people, is patently rationalizing. In all probability the 
mounds are locally prehistoric, since no evidence of European 
contact has ever been found inclusively present in the hundreds 
of mounds of various types which have been carefully excavated 
during the last eleven years. 

There are three distinct types of mounds in Wisconsin, clas- 
sified according to external shape: (1) hemispherical mounds, 
generally called conical, ranging from one to twelve feet in height 
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and from ten to ninety feet in diameter, but predominantly 
small; (2) irregularly shaped mounds, including linears and 
effigies or animal-like shapes; (3) platform or truncated mounds. 
The first two types are basically burial tumuli; the platform 
mounds, of rare occurrence, are of problematical purpose. 

The markers for four distinct cultures have been found re- 
spectively dominant in mound groups, and it is not improbable 
that other mound cultures remain to be defined and geographically 
located. (1) The Effigy Mound culture seems to be responsible 
for practically all the irregularly shaped mounds and for most of 
the small conicals. It is basically Northwestern Woodland in 
type and the pottery suggests Algonkin affinities. (2) The 
Grand River culture has only been found dominant in a single 
group of small and medium-sized conical mounds, but at several 
campsites. It, too, is basically Northwestern Woodland in type, 
but the pottery suggests Siouan affinities. (3) The Cahokia cul- 
ture was found by S. A. Barrett to be richly represented at 
Aztalan, Jefferson county. The additional presence here of a 
more typically Arkansas type of pottery suggests a complex of 
Cahokia and more southern traits. (4) The fourth culture actually 
was first found dominant at several sites, in Crawford and Ver- 
non counties, by Cyrus Thomas,' whose knowledge of the local 
field was not sufficient to render the peculiar nature of his finds 
readily apparent to him. Thomas made no attempt to define 
Wisconsin cultures based upon his early archaeological investi- 
gations in this state. After his brief report, nothing appears to 
have been done to check up on his finds, or to place them cultur- 
ally, until the summer of 1928. In fact, insofar as being put to 
any use, these early finds seem to have been entirely forgotten. 
This fourth culture, generally suggesting Ohio in character and 
for the most part specifically Hopewell, is the somewhat delayed 
subject of this article. 

In the summer of 1928, an archaeological field expedition 
of the Milwaukee Public Museum, in charge of the author, 
was directed to examine mounds in Trempealeau county, on the 


? Cyrus Thomas, Report on the Mound Explorations of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology. 12th Ann. Rept., B. A. E., 67-83, 1894. 
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shores of the Mississippi river. Towards the end of the season, 
excavation of an unusually large mound was undertaken. This, 
locally known as the Nicholls mound, is a structure, somewhat 
oval in shape but of conical type, twelve feet in height and 
ninety feet in maximum diameter. It is the outstanding one of 
a group of smaller conicals, all characterized by bold contours 
unusual for Wisconsin. We were not permitted to employ the 
removal metkod in excavating, since the owner wished the mound 
restored after the completion of our work. We therefore made 
the most of the trenching method, cutting a trench twenty-three 
feet in width through the center of the mound. 

The mottled materials, of which the mound was constructed, 
were characterized by very distinct pocket-lensing, clearly show- 
ing in cross-section on the trench walls the individual loads of 
earth as dumped by the builders. The base of the mound was 
marked throughout by a thin, black line of humus, the remains 
of the original turf upon which the tumulus had been erected. 

Excavation disclosed a centrally placed pit burial. The angu- 
lar pit, nine feet in length, seven feet in width, and two feet in 
depth, was entirely lined with bark, including that of hemlock, 
basswood, and the coffee tree. In the pit were the skeletal remains 
of seven individuals, in the last stages of decay and of a bright 
yellow color probably derived from some element such as tannic 
acid in the adjacent bark. Four adults and one infant were dis- 
posed in the flesh, prone on the back. The other two individuals 
were represented by reburials of bundled bones. 

Associated with the bones were six copper celts, the largest 
weighing two pounds eleven ounces, a large chalcedony blank or 
scraper, two copper gorgets of the Ohio breastplate type, about 
forty pearl beads and four ear ornaments, primarily fashioned of 
balls of wood, covered with thin sheet silver, and perforated for 
purposes of suspension. The latter were situated two on either side 
of one of the skulls. Two of the copper celts and both of the 
copper gorgets had served to preserve attached pieces of cloth. 
These textiles are of two kinds: one is of coarsely woven twined 
technique, the warp laterally in contact and the weft placed at 
quarter-inch intervals; the other is of finely woven twined tech- 
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nique, with either crossed warp or dual warp divided at each 
wrap of the twining elements, and reinforced at half-inch intervals 
with heavy ribbing. All elements are two-strand twists of nettle 
(Urtica dioica) fiber. 

The earth from the pit had been thrown up on the four sides 
to form banks. These banks were used to support a roof or 
covering, fashioned of light poles and heavy strips of bark. 
At least some of the poles were of red oak. Many varieties of 
bark were used, including that of shellbark hickory, hemlock, 
butternut, black ash, basswood, and a variety of willow. The 
roots of ferns, probably the common brake, were found with the 
bark. The structure formed of these materials had been roughly 
square, in conformity with the shape of the pit which it was 
intended to cover, and twenty-five feet in consistent diameter. 
As the earth had accumulated over this lightly built covering, it 
had caved in centrally, probably settling gradually under the 
growing weight. 

Above the bark shelter, scattered centrally throughout the 
mound from top to just above the grave, were a series of chipped 
stone artifacts of a type and size not reported from Wisconsin 
mounds since the investigations completed by Thomas in 1891. 
These included three lance-points of gray quartzite, respectively 
eleven, twelve, and thirteen inches in length, a knife of yellow 
chert, fourteen and one-half inches in length, and several other 
remarkable knives and spearpoints chipped from quartzite, chal- 
cedony, and obsidian. Included with these implements were 
a disc-shaped fragment of thin sheet copper, a fire-clay pipe bowl 
of concave-based platform type, and about one hundred tubular 
beads rolled from thin copper sheeting. 

In a smaller, adjacent mound were found, associated with ex- 
tended flesh and bundled-bone burials, a large chert lance-point, 
part of a broken stone pipe bowl of concave-based platform type, 
and a pottery vessel of Hopewell type. 

Amateur excavations in a third mound of this culture pro- 
duced copper beads and chalcedony projectile points identical 
with those found by ourpa rty, andinad dition, fragments of a 
Hopewell type of pottery vessel, two copper ear spools and three 
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bear teeth with biconical perforations on one side for purposes of 
ornamental attachment. 

With the possible exception of pit burials under mounds, 
no single trait of previously defined Mound Builders’ cultures 
is evidenced in these finds. Copper ear spools, while not unknown 
to Cahokia culture, have not been found at the Cahokia site 
in Wisconsin. The thin, tubular bead of copper has previously 
been found in the state, as has the Ohio type of copper celt, but 
neither is characteristic of any site of recent mound investigation. 
Traits foreign to previously known Wisconsin mound cultures 
include: (1) peculiar type of uniquely large, notched-based lance 
points and square-based knives of chipped stone; (2) tubular beads 
of thin copper sheeting; (3) Ohio type of copper celts; (4) large 
copper gorgets or breast-plates; (5) pearl beads; (6) ornaments 
consisting of wooden balls covered with sheet silver and per- 
forated for suspension; (7) Hopewell type of pottery; (8) both 
open twined and closely woven cloth; (9) concave-based platform: 
pipes, although one such pipe bowl in the museum collections is 
reported to have come from a Wisconsin mound; (10) disposal 
with the dead of relatively large quantities of implements and 
other articles of an imperishable nature; (11) burial in a single 
pit of several individuals extended in the flesh, the bodies placed 
on bark flooring and covered with a bark shelter; (12) copper 
ear spools; (13) perforated bear teeth. 

Of these traits, all but the first two are compatible with the 
Hopewell culture of Ohio, and items 4 to 7, inclusive, are positive 
Hopewell markers. Burials in sub-floor pits are known to Hope- 
well culture, but are much more commonly found in Wisconsin 
mounds. However, the specific type of pit burials encountered 
in the mounds under discussion differ from previously known 
Wisconsin types in the following respects. They were angular 
and flat-bottomed, while the Wisconsin type is round or oval and 
generally bowl-shaped; at least one pit was lined with bark and 
covered with a bark shelter, a peculiarity not previously reported 
in Wisconsin; they contained compound, extended flesh burials, 
not encountered in the mounds of any previously known culture. 
Traits 1 and 2 above are foreign to both Wisconsin and 
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Ohio Hopewell mounds, and suggest a more southern, Middle 
Mississippi influence. There are several important Hopewell 
markers that were not encountered in these mounds, such as 
crematory basins and mica objects. However, these omissions 
seem relatively unimportant when it is remembered that only 
three mounds were excavated, one by untrained investigators, 
and that rarely does an Ohio mound produce all the markers for 
the culture. 

A comparison of the above data with the report of Thomas’ 
investigations in Crawford and Vernon counties shows that the 
culture extended at least as far south as the mouth of the Wis- 
consin river. 

The only immediate conclusion to be advanced is that a group 
or groups of mound-building Indians, living in locally prehistoric 
Wisconsin, possessed a culture which shows dominant Ohio influ- 
ence of the Hopewell type. Prior to a much hoped for discovery 
of culture stratification, nothing can be said relative to even the 
comparative ages of the several divergent cultures comprising 
the Wisconsin archaeological complex. 

The occurrence of another of the relatively advanced pre- 
historic cultures of eastern North America in Wisconsin places 
new emphasis upon the problem of what caused southern and 
eastern culture influences to penetrate so far into the northwestern 
region. Although there is a probability of compound causes, 
it is suggested here that a more thorough investigation of primi- 
tive copper mining along the southern shores of Lake Superior 
may produce evidence pertinent to this problem. 

PuBLic Museum, 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
Association FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
DECEMBER, 1928 


The American Anthropological Association held its twenty- 
seventh annual meeting at the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York City, on December 27, 28, and 29, 1928, in con- 
junction with the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. Joint sessions were held with the American Folk-Lore 
Society, the Linguistic Society of America, and with Sections H 
and L of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

Two Council meetings were held, with President Saville in the 
chair. 

CounciIL MEETING, DECEMBER 27, 12:00 m. 

Secretary A. I. Hallowell being absent on account of illness, 
J. Alden Mason was elected secretary pro tem. 

The minutes of the Andover meeting as printed in the AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST were approved. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
REGULAR FUND 


Receipts 

Balance on hand, December 9, 1927................4005. $2911.86 
American Ethnological Society............... $ 710.50 
Anthropological Society of Washington........ 165.00 
Annual membership dues of A. A. A. 

3373.20 

—— 3680.25 

100.00 


—— 6615.19 
$9527 .05 
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Disbursements 
George Banta Publishing Company: 


Cash on hand, December 8, 1928.. 


141.99 
285.14 
735.11 

92.27 


s., 31, 1929 


6098 .93 


. 3428.12 


$9527.05 


Resources 
Due from sales: 
71.20 
121.20 
Due from dues 
579.00 
700.20 
$4128.32 
Liabilities 
Membership dues for 1929 already paid....... 174.60 
Net excess resources over liabilities. ....... 3953.72 
———_ $4128.32 


Cost of Publications 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, vol. 30, no. 1 


26.47 


$ 860.55 


CSC 
| 
%42.00 
. 532.75 
. 669.67 
Purchase of back numbers................... a A 
EE 
] 
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——_ 1042.69 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, vol. 30, no. 3 
34.55 
106.26 
935.18 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, vol. 30, no. 4 
40.34 
Reprints (Charge not yet re- 
800.22 
Memoirs, Number 35 
16.78 
261.85 
Reimbursements, AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST.. 331.63 
Reimbursements, Memoirs.................. 473.26 
804.89 
PERMANENT FUND 
Receipts 
Interest on Savings Account, Jan. 1, 1928. 25.74 
Interest on three Liberty Bonds, April, 1928. 6.36 
Interest on Savings Account, July 1,1928.... 28.10 
Interest on three Liberty Bonds, Nov., 1928. 6.39 


66.59 


$1804.51 
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Investments 
Liberty. Bonds (three)....................... 291.09 
Treasury Saving Certificates (three).......... 60.00 
351.09 
$1804.51 
EXPENDITURES AGAINST 1928 BUDGET 
Editor’s expenses 
Editor’s assistant.............. 445.00 
87.75 
532.75 
Treasurer’s expenses 
Treasurer’s assistant........... 445 .00 
669.67 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 
397.73 
3602.92 
Reprinting (purchase) of back numbers....... 90.67 
Emergency Memoir expense................. 61.85 
Total expenditures against 1928 


Note: To cover deficits, $41.99 has been transferred from the Editor’s budget 
allowance to the Secretary’s budget allowance. $4.67 has been transferred from the 
Editor’s budget allowance to the Treasurer’s budget allowance. 


The financial situation of the Association continued to improve 
during 1928, the various funds being increased by the following 
amounts: 


$ 66.59 
Royalty Memoirs fund............. 31.50 


The AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST for 1928 cost the Association 
$3307 as against $3527 for the 1927 volume. 
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As the average annual increase of the regular fund during 1926, 
1927, and 1928 has been over $500, it would appear a safe procedure 
to resume on a small scale the financing of the Memoirs. The Treas- 
urer suggests that the balance remaining from 1928 Memoir funds 
be reappropriated for use during 1929, together with an additional 
$300. This will make a total of $441.62 available during 1929. 

The expenditure of funds for Memoirs will mean that each of 
our 900 members benefits through the receipt of the publications, 
while the expenditure of funds for reprinting rare back numbers 
of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST will mean that only about a 
half dozen members, mostly libraries, benefit. The photostating 
of out-of-print numbers and supplying them at slightly less than cost 
seems to be an economical way of handling the occasional demand 
for an out-of-print number. The cost of the photostat negatives 
(8 cents a page) could be borne by the Association and the negatives 
preserved for the printing of additional positives as ordered. The 
positives could be sold at cost (9 cents a page). This would mean 
that to supply a single number of 200 pages the loss to the Associa- 
tion would be sixteen dollars—the cost of the photostat negative. 
The purchaser would pay the cost of the positive, which would 
be $18. 

Three years’ experience in selling sets of the AMERICAN AN- 
THROPOLOGIST makes it evident that a complete set is not a pre- 
requisite toa sale. In not asingle instance has a prospective sale been 
lost because of the sets being incomplete. Purchasers take the in- 
complete sets and trust to picking up missing numbers elsewhere. 
During 1926, 1927, and 1928, sales of back numbers of the AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST and Memoirs have totaled $2025. 

Again, the Treasurer requests authorization by the Council to 
transfer $1000 from the regular fund to the permanent fund of the 
Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 
E. W. Girrorp, Treasurer 


The Treasurer’s report was approved. It was moved and carried 
that the recommendations of the Treasurer be approved, viz: to 
reappropriate the balance remaining from the 1928 Memoir funds 
for use during 1929, together with an additional $300, and to transfer 
$1000 from the regular fund to the permanent fund. 
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REPORT OF THE BUDGET COMMITTEE 


Editor’s assistant........... $ 480.00 
Office expenses............. 100.00 
Treasurer’s assistant........ 480.00 
Office expenses............. 240.00 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST... 4060.00 
500.00 
Storage of back numbers.... 60.00 
200.00 
100.00 
Photostat negatives......... 100.00 
Royalty Memoir Fund 83.47 
1929 appropriation......... 300.00 
$6101.62 


On the basis of past experience, actual expenditures under items 
in the fourth and fifth groups above tend to run somewhat below 
appropriations, so that the total recommended should fall well 
within expectable net income and leave a gain in surplus, as this 
year. 

Respectfully submitted, 
R. H. 
E. W. GirrorD 


REPORT OF THE EDITOR 


Volume 30, New Series, of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, 
with 747 pages, approached very closely last year’s figure and fell 
within the limits fixed by the Budget Committee (AMERICAN AN- 
THROPOLOGIST, n.s., 30: 538, 1928). The publication of certain 
articles designed for earlier appearance had to be deferred in favor 
of others in order not to exceed the amount allowed for illustrations. 

At the time of writing the last issue of the 1928 volume had been 
distributed several weeks ago. No. 1 of the 1929 volume has been 


00 
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corrected in galley and ought to be paged before the December meet- 
ing of the Association, so that distribution in the near future may be 
reasonably expected. 

Miss Charlotte D. Gower’s Memoir (No. 35) on ‘“‘The Northern 
and Southern Affiliations of Antillean Culture’ was issued in 1928. 
A large and amply illustrated Memoir (No. 36) on ‘“‘The Social Or- 
ganization of the Tewa of New Mexico” by Dr. E. C. Parsons has 
been proofread and will presumably appear early in 1929. The costs 
are borne by the author. In a joint communication to the Budget 
Committee the Treasurer and the Editor are advocating the alloca- 
tion of funds for resuming the issuance of Memoirs at the expense 
of the Association, though necessarily on a small scale. The amount 
suggested would provide for a paper considerably larger than Miss 
Charlotte Gower’s. As previously explained, it is sometimes the 
Editor’s sad duty to decline otherwise highly acceptable papers 
because their length renders them unfit for the pages of the AN- 
THROPOLOGIST. At present this means that they remain unprinted 
unless some kind patron arises to finance publication,—an evidently 
unsatisfactory condition of affairs. 

It is sometimes suggested that our journal ought to be virtually 
restricted to Americanist topics. The Editor does not believe in 
that policy, but would like to point out that our articles are pre- 
dominantly of this type, as they are bound to be. Of 39 contribu- 
tions printed in 1928, 23 deal with North American archaeology 
and ethnography; 4 with Latin America; 1 with Asia; 1 with Africa; 
4 with Australia, Oceania, and Indonesia; 6 are theoretical or mis- 
cellaneous in character. The danger of encroaching on the legitimate 
domain of foreign journals is thus non-existent. In addition we 
must consider the increasing number of foreign members. On Decem- 
ber 8, 1928, our mailing list included 695 names from the United 
States, 15 from Canada, 44 from Latin America and the West Indies, 
180 from outside of America. 

Respectfully submitted, 
RosBert H. Lowte, Editor 


F. W. Hodge reported for the committee appointed to consider 
the report of the Editor for 1927. He recommended that this re- 
port be accepted and published. Mr. Hodge expressed his hope that 
a permanent publication fund will soon be established, the income 
from which would be used for publishing the Memoirs. 
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REPORT OF THE PHOTOSTAT COMMITTEE 


The committee appointed to arrange for the photostat repro- 
duction of out-of-print issues of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 
obtained bids from various firms. The most satisfactory bid was 
eight cents a page for negative and nine cents a page for positive. 
The committee thought that the outlay for negatives should be 
wholly assumed by the Association, while the cost of positives only 
should be borne by purchasers. In the second issue of the AMERICAN 
ANTHROPOLOGIST for 1928 an advertisement of photostat copies 
was inserted. From this advertisement only one order was received; 
Vassar College Library ordered a photostat copy of one number. 
Meanwhile a copy of this number was purchased. This was supplied 
to Vassar College Library instead of a photostat copy. 

Hence, no money has been expended for photostat copies of 
rare numbers of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. A considerable 
quantity of these rare numbers has, however, been purchased at 
not to exceed $1.50 per copy, and charged to the budget allowance 
of $1000.00 for photostating back numbers. 

RoBerT H>Lowie 
EDWARD W. GIFFORD 


This report, like the preceding ones, was approved, and the 
Photostat Committee continued. 


REPORT ON THE SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


As retiring representative of the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation in the Social Science Research Council I beg to submit the 
following report of the activities of the Council for the past year as 
they affect Anthropology. 

The Council held one-day meetings in January and April, and an 
eleven-day conference at Hanover in August. From the point of view 
of administration, the feature which most probably interests the 
members of this association is the appointment by the Council of a 
Permanent Fellowship Secretary, Mr. John V. Van Sickle. This will 
mean more efficient work in developing young research personnel 
and furthering the researches of mature scholars. In its annual report 
the Council defined its attitude toward research projects as follows: 
It is interested primarily in encouraging greater diversity and fertility of 


scientific attack, including more carefully controlled experimentation, upon 
any clearly-defined problem of human behavior. .... Available funds are 
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limited, narrowly limited in comparison with work clamoring to be done, but 
within these limitations the Council is seeking by research, by conference, and 
by publication to promote the application of science to the solving of social 
problems. 


Of research projects of interest to anthropologists, which have been 
brought to conclusion during the year, that on the “Antecedents of 
Mexican Immigrants into the United States,” by Dr. Manuel Gamio 
may be mentioned. Two new projects were approved, and grants 
made to carry them out: 


(1) Preparation of a series of maps of the distribution of the principal culture 
traits among the Indians of eastern North America, under the direction of 
Professor J. M. Cooper of the Catholic University of Washington, with a 
supervising committee consisting of R. B. Dixon, F. G. Speck, and J. R. Swan- 
ton. 

(2) Ajoint conference on Cultural Areas with the Division of Anthropology 
and Psychology of the National Research Council. 


An additional grant of funds was made to Dr. E. A. Hooton for the 
anthropometric, psychiatric, and social study of criminals in Massa- 
chusetts and other states, and a grant made for a study of the mental 
ability of rural Negroes. Two research Fellowships were awarded for 
anthropological studies, one to Miss Margaret Mead for investiga 
tions of the mental development of young children and the behavior 
of adolescent girls in Melanesia, the other to Miss Ruth L. Bunzel 
for studies of social and individual adjustments in Zufii. 

Anthropologists will further be interested to know that the 
publication of Social Science Abstracts is now assured and that begin- 
ning in March, 1929, abstracts of all articles on Cultural Anthropology 
appearing in some three thousand different publications, will be 
available. One aspect of anthropology will thus at last be provided 
with adequate bibliographic and abstract aids. 

It should also be noted that; 


An informal standing committee on cooperation between the Council and the 
National Research Council was set up by the two Research Councils during the 
past year, and a similar arrangement was entered into between the Social 
Science Research Council and the American Council of Learned Societies. 


Lastly, the Social Science Research Council wishes to make the 
following announcement: 


The Social Science Research Council and the Division of Anthropology and 
Psychology of the National Research Council are endeavoring to maintain 
an interchange of calendar dates of conferences of all kinds touching the inter- 
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ests of the Social Science Research Council and this particular division of the 
National Research Council. The office of the Social Science Research Council 
will welcome the receipt of advance information from any of your members of 
committee meetings or conferences which will bring together groups of your 
_ members. Both councils have a lively sense of their responsibility for making 
as few inroads as possible upon the time of busy research personnel. It is 
hoped that through this interchange of calendar dates unnecessary duplica- 
tion of travelling for committee meetings or other purposes can be avoided 
and conflicting dates minimized. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Rotanp B. Drxon, 


Representative of the Association in the Social Science Research Council 


It was moved and carried that, when the American Anthropo- 
logical Association holds its meetings in conjunction with Section H 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, the 
program be arranged so that the sessions of the two groups do not 
conflict, but that papers dealing primarily with physical anthro- 
pology be given under Section H and those dealing primarily with 
ethnology, archaeology, and other topics, under the American An- 
thropological Association. 


Councit MEETING, DECEMBER 27, 3.00 P.M. 


A letter from the Editor-in-Chief, Edwin R. Seligman, with re- 
port of progress on the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences was read. 
Among other things it called attention to the change in the number of 
volumes to fifteen instead of the ten originally planned. It was 
voted that the report be spread on the minutes. 

Dr. Franz Boas, on behalf of the Advisory Committee to the 
Foundations, reported that no advice had been requested of him. 

Dr. R. B. Dixon, representative of the A. A. A. on the Social 
Science Research Council, reported that at the meeting of the S. S. 
R. C., Dr. E. A. Hooton reported on the relation of race and national- 
ity to crime in the United States, and Dr. J. M. Cooper on the distri- 
bution of cultural traits in eastern North America. 

Dr. Leslie Spier, on behalf of the Comittee on The American 
Year Book, reported that the Book is a legitimate commercial en- 
terprise with which scientific organizations might officially cooperate, 
but no other such organizations are doing so. 
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Dr. Clark Wissler reported for the Committee on Financial Aid 
for Field-work for Graduate Students in Anthropology. The con- 
sensus of the Committee was that such grants should be sought from 
the respective universities of the students. Dr. Boas stated that 
the question would be brought up again before the Social Science 
Research Council. 

A request from the International Institute of African Languages 
and Cultures that the American Anthropological Association be- 
come a member of that Institute was read. Drs. M. J. Herskovits, 
Clark Wissler, Franz Boas, and R. B. Dixon discussed the topic and 
it was carried that the invitation be called to the attention of the 
members but that no official action be taken. 

An invitation was received from the Royal Netherland Lega- 
tion through the National Research Council to the Association to 
participate in the Fourth Pan-Pacific Science Congress to be held 
at Batavia and Bandoeng, Java, May 16 to 25, 1929. Dr. Clark 
Wissler and F. W. Hodge discussed the matter and it was passed to 
leave the question with the President and Secretary with power to 
act. President Saville later appointed Dr. G. A. Dorsey as repre- 
sentative of the Association. 

A letter was read from the Secretary of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Burton E. Livingston, requesting 
that the American Anthropological Association recommend several 
papers presented at this meeting as entries for the A. A. A. S. Prize 
Award. It was voted that the Chair appoint a committee of two to 
make such nominations. 

A communication from George Eastman, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Committee on Calendar Simplification, was received. An 
official expression of opinion by the Association on the question of 
simplification of the calendar was requested. It was decided to lay 
the question on the table. 

Dr. Franz Boas inquired whether anything had been done by 
the joint committee of the National Research Council and the Social 
Science Research Council. 

A report on a meeting of the National Research Council which 
considered the condition of scientific periodicals was made by Dr. 
Boas. At this meeting he reported upon the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLO- 
Gist. Scientific periodicals, he said, are in something of a dilemma 
concerning the merits of popular and scientific form of presenta- 
tion. This condition could be improved by outside aids, a sug- 
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gestion which applies to the Journal of American Folklore and the 
American Journal of Physical Anthropology as well as to the 
AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST. An appeal for a grant of funds for 
this purpose has been made. 

Dr. Franz Boas spoke upon the question of reprinting out-of- 
print numbers of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST, suggesting that 
cheaper estimates could be secured than those already received. He 
moved that the Editor be empowered to ask new estimates and to 
make arrangements for reprinting if the cost of 100 copies of any 
issue does not exceed $100. It was voted to refer this to the Photostat 
Committee with power to act. 


ANNUAL BusINESS MEETING, FRIDAY, 
DECEMBER 28, 9:30 A. M. 

The following list of officers and representatives of the A. A. A. 
was presented by the Nominating Committee (C. E. Guthe, J. A. 
Mason, Truman Michelson, N. C. Nelson, and H. N. Wardle) and 
duly elected: 

President: A. M. Tozzer. 

First Vice-President: A. V. Kidder. 

Second Vice-President: Diamond Jenness. 

Secretary: A. 1. Hallowell. 

Treasurer: E. W. Gifford. 

Editor: R. H. Lowie. 

Associate Editors: E. W. Gifford, F. G. Speck. 

Executive Committee: R.F. Benedict, S.K.Lothrop, J.R.Swanton. 

Council (new members): Margaret Ashley, Fannie Bandelier, 
C. W. Bishop, Carl Coon, V. J. Fewkes, E. F. Greenman, W. D. 
Hambly, F. W. Hodge, B. Laufer, V. M. Petrullo, Paul Radin, H. H. 
Roberts, M. W. Stirling, W. D. Strong, J. G. Steward, J. E. Thomp- 
son (1932). 

Council: S. A. Barrett, M. W. Beckwith, R. F. Benedict, F. 
Blom, D. Cadzow, C. B. Davenport, E. S. Goldfrank, G. B. Grinnell, 
E. Gunther, A. I. Hallowell, M. J. Herskovits, A. E. Jenks, N. M. 
Judd, F. La Flesche, R. Linton, J. H. MacGregor, B. Oetteking, 
A. C. Parker, G. Reichard, R. J. Terry (1932); R. T. Aitken, C. M. 
Barbeau, R. B. Bean, S. B. Collins, B. Cummings, S. Hagar, G. G. 
Heye, E. A. Hooton, B. T. B. Hyde, A. B. Lewis, S. K. Lothrop, 
S. G. Morley, J. E. Pearce, F. G. Speck, L. Spier, H. J. Spinden, 
F. Starr, W. D. Wallis, H. N. Wardle, H. H. Wilder, H. Shapiro, 
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H. W. Krieger, O. Ricketson, G. A. Dorsey, D. J. Morton (1929); 
G. Engerrand, W. Gates, S. J. Guernsey, C. E. Guthe, H. U. Hall, 
E. S. Handy, C. L. Hay, J. P. Harrington, M. R. Harrington, L. 
W. Jenkins, A. V. Kidder, T. Michelson, W. F. Ogburn, B. F. Cha- 
pelle, J. B. Stetson, A. M. Tozzer, S. Trotter, E. P. Wilkins, W. 
Bradfield, E. H. Morris, T. W. Todd, F. H. H. Roberts, Jr., J. M. 
Cooper, W. K. Gregory, H. C. Shetrone (1930); T. Adamson, H. 
Bingham, L. Bloomfield, R. L. Bunzel, B. Cosgrove, D. S. Davidson, 
H. Fitld, E. W. Gifford, C. H. Hawes, M. Jacobs, D. Jenness, W. 
Jochelson, R. W. Lothrop, T. F. MclIlwraith, G. G. MacCurdy, 
J. A. Mason, M. Mead, C. B. Moore, W. K. Moorehead, N. C. 
Nelson, E. C. Parsons, C. Peabody, E. K. Putnam, Mrs. O. Ricketson, 
E. Sapir, F. H. Saville, M. H. Saville, H. I. Smith, G. Vaillant, 
A. E. White, H. Webster, L. A. White, C. C. Willoughby (1931). 

Honorary Member: Dr. Erland Nordenskiéld. 

Representatives to Social Science Research Council: E. Sapir 
(April 1, 1928 to April 1, 1931, replacing P. E. Goddard); R. Linton 
(April 1, 1929 to April 1, 1932). 

Representatives to National Research Council: A. C. Parker, 
G. A. Dorsey (July 1, 1929 to July 1, 1932). 

Representatives to Section H., A. A. A. S.: B. Oetteking, H. C. 
Shetrone. 

It was voted that the action of the Council with regard to the 
recommendations of the Treasurer be approved. 

Retiring President Marshall H. Saville expressed his appreciation 
of the honor accorded him. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to the American Museum of 
Natural History for the hospitality extended to the Association. 


PROGRAM 


Six sessions were held, three of them being joint meetings with 
other organizations. 


Thursday Morning, December 27 


The Negro in the New World; the Statement of a Problem. 
M. J. Herskovits. 

Parallels in Pueblo and Plains Cultures. E. C. Parsons. 

Diffusion vs. Independent Invention; a Problem of Logic. J. H. 
Steward. 
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Thursday Afternoon, December 27 


Motion Picture: Ethnography of the Jibaros of Alto Amazonas, 
Ecuador. Prof. D. Carlos Crespi. 


Friday Morning, December 28 


Explorations in Central Texas Kitchen-Middens. J. E. Pearce. 

Clay Figurines of the Sub-gravel Type and Others from the 
Valley of Mexico. Zelia Nuttall. 

Symposium: The Formal Interpretation of Art Styles. 

Introduction Stating the Problem. Franz Boas. 

The Approach of the European Historian of Art to the Study of 
an Art Style. Renate Baillou. 

A Study of the Art Style on Chihuahua Pottery. H. A. Carey. 

The Art Style of the Eastern Algonquin and Iroquois. V. M. 
Petrullo. 

Prehistoric American Basketry Techniques and Modern Dis- 
tributions. Gene Weltfish. 

Art Analysis and Specific Problems of Art and Industry. G. A. 
Reichard. 

Aboriginal Uses of Gems in North and South America. G. F. 
Kunz. 

Friday Afternoon, December 28: Joint Session with The Linguistic 
Society of America. 

Syncope and Kindred Phenomena in the Roman World, as they 
Bear on the Development of the Romance Languages. Ephraim 
Cross. 

Etymological Miscellanies. F. R. Preveden. 

Some Algonquian Phonetic Shifts. Truman Michelson. 

The Zapotec Language of Oaxaca. Paul Radin. 

Some Remarks on Siberian Shamanism. Waldemar Bogoras. 

A Detail of Linguistic Method. R. G. Kent. 

The Status of Linguistics as a Science. Edward Sapir. 

Saturday Morning, December 29: Joint Session with The American 
Folk-Lore Society. 

Present Folk-Lore Projects of European Scholars. Stith Thomp- 
son. 

Religious Conversion Experiences among the American Negroes. 
A. P. Watson. 

The Coto-Missies of Suriname; a Study in Acculturation. M. J. 
Herskovits. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Zapotec Mythology. Paul Radin. 

Mound versus Cliff-Dwelling Culture in Northern Chihuahua. 
H. A. Carey. 

Musical Theory of the Pima Indians. George Herzog. 

Kinship Origins in the Light of Some Distributions. Alexander 
Lesser. 

Saturday Afternoon, December 29: Joint Session with Section 
H, A. A. A. S. 

Symposium: European Prehistory 

The Past, Present and Probable Future of European Prehistory. 
G. G. MacCurdy. 

Fossil Man in Europe. Ales Hrdlicka. 

Relations between Europe and Asia. N. C. Nelson. 

Quaternary Climatic Conditions and their Relations to the 
Peopling of America. Ernst Antevs. 

The Palaeolithic of Central Europe. V. J. Fewkes. 

The Neolithic of Bohemia and its Relations to the Rest of Europe. 
R. W. Ehrich. 


The following papers were read by title: 

Notes on the Copan Sun Dial. Stansbury Hagar. 

The Ottawa and Ojibwa of Michigan; a Critique of the Culture- 
area Concept. Paul Radin. 

A Reinterpretation of Animism. R. F. Benedict. 

Some Comments on the Problem of Diffusion. W. C. MacLeod. 

The Birth and Infancy Customs of the Modern Aymara. Fannie 
Bandelier. 

A Newly Discovered Dialect in the Gulf Area. J. R. Swanton. 

The Phallic Element. J. P. H. Marker. 

The Archaeological Survey of the Pueblo Plateau; a Plan Pre- 
pared by Reginald Fisher. E. F. Hewett. 

Preferential Marriage in Tropical South America and its Bearing 
on the General Problem of Cross-Cousin Marriage. Paul Kirchhoff. 


On Saturday evening a joint dinner was held with Section H, 
A. A. A. S., at which the retiring Vice-President of Section H, R. J. 
Terry, gave an address upon “The American Negro.” 


A. Irvinc HALLOWELL, Secretary 
J. ALDEN Mason, Secretary pro tem 
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On February 21, 1928, Mr. O. F. Cook, of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, addressed the Society on the subject: 
Peru as a Primitive Center of Agriculture. The ancient Peruvians 
may be said to have attained the highest development of the art of 
agriculture in their system of terracing and artificial placement of 
the soil. The cost in labor was enormous, but the improvements 
were permanent. The fertility of the soil was not lost by erosion, 
and may even have increased with the lapse of time. The terraced 
lands of the valleys of the eastern Andes undoubtedly have been 
cultivated continuously for many centuries and still are highly 
productive. The very specialized forms of agriculture and attendant 
arts in Peru indicate a very long period of development, and the 
indigenous character of the development is shown by facts of domes- 
tication. 

The agriculture of the tablelands certainly was indigenous, since 
it was based entirely on the domestication of endemic high-altitude 
plants and animals, but there is nothing to indicate that the agricul- 
ture of the tropical valleys was derived from other regions. Primitive 
people who took refuge in these narrow, shut-in valleys of the eastern 
slopes of the Andes were under the greatest pressure to adopt a 
settled existence and to make every possible use of any local plants 
that could furnish food. The textile arts were carried to high degrees 
of perfection with cotton and other plant fibers, and with the wool 
of llamas, alpacas, and vicufias. As the higher elevations were at- 
tained, accurate knowledge of the motions of the sun became neces- 
sary, to determine the season for planting crops. The series of plant 
and animal domestications covered the entire range of habitable 
conditions, from the tropical lowlands. through the temperate valleys, 
to the arctic climate of the high plateaus, where agriculture was 
carried above 14,000 feet. 

The number of species of plants and animals that were domesti- 
cated and used in Peru was much greater than in Mexico or other 
parts of America. A list of 91 native Peruvian plant names was 
published in the Journal of Heredity for March, 1925, including all 
of the more prominent cultivated species. Most of the plants that 
were cultivated in other regions were also known in Peru, and may 
have been domesticated originally in the eastern valleys of the Andes. 
The ancient Peruvians had every plant that was of first-rank im- 
portance in other parts of tropical America. Many degrees of agricul- 
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tural specialization are still represented in Peru among very primitive 
people, and may afford the best surviving pictures of early stages of 
human progress. Having recognized that Peru was a center of 
domestication, this fact may enable us to follow and interpret the 
development of agriculture and civilization in other parts of America. 

On October 16, 1928, Dr. John M. Cooper, of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, addressed the Society on the subject: Field Notes on the 
Ojibwa of Northern Ontario. He gave a short account of the results 
of visits made in September, 1928, to the Ojibwa bands living around 
Lake of the Woods and Rainy Lake in Ontario. The purpose of the 
trip was to trace the western distribution of a number of traits 
previously determined as existing in Quebec, James Bay, and Albany 
River areas. He found that the culture traits characteristic of the 
eastern Algonkian region extend to the Rainy River and Lake of the 
Woods district. Following are some of the features of the Rainy 
River and Lake of the Woods culture. The typical family hunting- 
ground complex obtains. There were formerly no chiefs. Pagak, 
Memegwecio, and the northern “fairies” are well known. Among the 
types of divination common are scapulimancy, scrying, and the 
beaver haunch and bear kneecap methods. Among the common 
types of magic are the use of the bezoar, of the foetal inclusion, and 
of singing and drumming to bring luck in hunting; the use of the 
buzzer, the bullroarer, the singed rabbit skin and feather plucking, 
to bring cold and wind; the use of caribou teeth, duck head feathers, 
bit of the navel string, miniature nets, and the shoulder blade of the 
mud-turtle, as cradle charms. 

At least six different types of medicine-men are distinguished. 
The Midewiwin is still in fairly full force as well as the cylindrical tent 
conjuring. Disease is cured by the herbalists and by medicine-men, 
the latter sucking out the disease by the use of hollow goose bones. 

At death the soul crosses a river on a pole to the village of the 
dead. Infants are carried over by a swan. Kijé Manitu appears to 
be very much more clearly envisioned by the Rainy Lake and Lake 
of the Woods pagans than by the Cree and Montagnais tribes farther 
north and east. He is supposed to be good and benevolent, and to 
be, as one Indian expressed it, ‘“boss of the whole thing.”’ 

On Tuesday, November 20, 1928, Dr. Matthew W. Stirling, 
Chief of the Bureau of American Ethnology, spoke to the Society 
on: The Acoma Origin and Migration Legend. This legend tells the 
story of two girls, children of the Sun, who were nurtured in the 
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darkness within the earth. They were given, by their father, two 
baskets containing miniature images by means of which they were 
to create all living things on earth. On their emergence into the 
light they began this work, creating also the gods which were to 
be of use to the people. One of the sisters gave birth to twins, sons 
of the Rainbow. Eventually the two sisters quarreled and separated, 
one, Nautciti, going away to become mother of the white people. 
The other, Iatiku, married Tiamini, one of the sons of her sister, 
and remained to become mother of the Acoma people. Each of her 
daughters when born was given a clan name. After helping her 
children for many years Iatiku finally left them to their own devices, 
after having given them full instructions as to their proper religious 
observances. They were told that they must travel southward until 
they reached a place called Hako, which was to be their permanent 
home. Seven times they stopped and built their pueblo only to have 
catastrophe overtake them, when they would move on. During 
these periods many of their medicine altars, ceremonies, and societies 
had their origin. Their mythological heroes were born and had their 
adventures. Other gods were added to their pantheon. Finally 
Hako was located and the present Acoma built on the rock where 
it now stands. 

At the meeting of the Society on January 15, 1929, Dr. John 
R. Swanton discussed: A Newly Discovered Southeastern Indian 
Dialect. Dr. Swanton stated that in 1908 Mr. David I. Bushnell, 
Jr. had published in the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST under the title 
“The Account of Lamhatty”’ the story of a Tawasa Indian who had 
been carried off captive by a foreign tribe in 1707 and had escaped 
to the frontier settlements of Virginia. As much of his history as 
this refugee had been able to communicate, for none of the neigh- 
boring Indians understood his language, was taken down by the 
Virginia historian, Robert Beverley, and it was this narrative, pre- 
served among the Ludwell Papers by the Virginia Historical Society, 
which Mr. Bushnell placed in print for the first time. More inter- 
esting still was the copy of a map by the same man found on the 
opposite side of the manuscript. Mr. Bushnell also reproduced this 
and attempted an identification of the place names entered upon it. 

During the past summer Mr. Bushnell learned of a letter referring 
to Lamhatty in the archives department of the Virginia State Library. 
It had already been published but he also obtained a photostat copy 
of the original from Dr. McIlwaine, custodian of the archives. While 
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doing this work Dr. McIlwaine discovered an English-Indian vocabu- 
lary of 60 words on the back of the document with the heading 
“Sum words of his language explained,”’ and he furnished a photostat 
copy of this along with the letter. Both letter and vocabulary were 
by Col. James Walker, into whose hands Lamhatty had first fallen. 
The letter covers much the same ground as Beverley’s narrative; 
it is the vocabulary which is of especial interest. This, along with the 
rest of the material, was turned over to Dr. Swanton for examination. 
During most of their later history the Tawasa formed a constituent 
portion of the Alabama and it was naturally supposed that their 
language was close to, if not identical with, Alabama, a supposition 
rather increased by a study of the place names on Lamhatty’s map. 
Yet the vocabulary developed the surprising fact that if it is repre- 
sentative of the speech of the Tawasa tribe, old Tawasa was a Timu- 
quanan dialect, related to the now extinct tongues of central Florida. 
It was, however, intermediate between the tongues of the Musk- 
hogean group—Creek, Choctaw, Apalachee, etc.,—and the dialects 
of Timuquanan hitherto known to us. Dr. Swanton illustrated these 
resemblances by means of slides. He believes that this material adds 
the final argument to an already formidable amount of proof that 
the Timuquanan and Muskhogean languages are genetically related 
and should be combined. 
Joun M. Cooper, Secretary 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL FIELD WORK IN NORTH 
AMERICA DURING 1928 


The Committee on State Archaeological Surveys of the National 
Research Council is an advisory body of ten archaeologists which 
seeks, by acting as a clearing-house for the science, to stimulate and 
coordinate the scientific attack made by a large number of organi- 
zations upon the archaeological problems of North America. In 
order that the Committee might be properly equipped to render such 
a service, data upon the past, present, and future of the work, in- 
cluding such subjects as personnel, organization, budget, methods, 
and actual results, have been collected, over a period of years, in 
the Committee files. 

In accordance with this policy, each fall a request for a short 
report of the season’s work is sent out to all organizations known to 
the Committee, which have presumably undertaken archaeological 
field investigations on this continent during the year. For several 
years, the reports received in reply to this request have been com- 
piled and submitted to the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST for publi- 
cation. This summary for 1928 is the seventh of the series. 

The Committee desires to express its appreciation of the co- 
operative assistance of the many organizations represented in this 
report, and to invite communications from any group which has 
been inadvertently overlooked. 


Canada. Dr. Harlan I. Smith spent the field season of 1928 in 
British Columbia; incidentally to collecting ethnological specimens 
and making motion picture records in the Shuswap, Okanagan, 
Coast Salish, and Tsimshian Indian areas he carried on an archae- 
ological reconnaissance, photographing pictographs and petroglyphs, 
as well as specimens in local museums and collections. Petroglyphs 
were found overlooking the sea on two points immediately west of 
Aldridge point, some twenty miles west of Victoria. It is rather 
remarkable that these should have escaped the attention of archae- 
ologists who have worked in this region for many years. In the Coast 
Salish Indian area pictographs were visited about two miles south of 
Britannia Beach, Howe Sound, near Vancouver. The pictographs 
on the rock bluff on the west side of Mara lake about six miles south 
of Sicamous in the Shuswap Indian area were visited, and those of 
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two localities in the Okanagan Indian area; one on the west side of 
Okanagan lake near Kelowna, and another on the right side of the 
Penticton-Keremeos road. 

Mr. W. J. Wintemberg spent the field season of 1928 in making 
an archaeological reconnaissance in three areas; the Richelieu river 
valley in southwestern Quebec; the Canadian Labrador; and New 
Brunswick. He discovered a few widely scattered evidences of Algon- 
kian and Iroquoian occupation in the Richelieu valley. Along the 
north coast of the gulf of St. Lawrence extensive workshop sites, 
where scrapers, celts, knives, and projectile points were manufactured, 
were discovered near Blanc Sablon and Bradore, near the New- 
foundland-Canadian boundary. Near the latter place, a few frag- 
ments of pottery were found, one of them bearing an Algonkian type 
of decoration apparently produced with a rocking stamp. This is 
the northernmost recorded occurrence of aboriginal pottery in eastern 
| North America. A few human bones obtained from a grave under 
an overhanging rock near Blanc Sablon were covered with red paint 
and are probably remains of Beothuk Indians. Cylindrical beads 
made from the columella of large ocean shells were found in the same 
grave. A few evidences of the former presence of Eskimo were dis- 
covered, consisting of a number of post-European walled stone graves 
on an island near St. Augustine, and a rubbed slate point for a man’s 
knife from the mainland near Harrington harbor. Most interesting 
was the discovery of some Iroquois pottery in two small shell-heaps 
near Kegashka, about two hundred miles west of Blanc Sablon, and 
about one hundred and fifty miles east of the Gaspe coast where 

Cartier met Iroquois in 1534. A few small workshop sites were 
found near Natashquan, and a small camp and workshop site was 
examined near Seven Islands; all probably Algonkian. The work in 
New Brunswick was confined to visiting a site near Fredericton and 
an extensive camp and workshop site at Redbank on a branch of the 
Mirimichi river, where the site of a grave, in which the artifacts 
were covered with red paint, was examined. 

Harlan I. Smith, 
National Museum of Canada 


The archaeological work carried on by Dr. William Duncan 
Strong, when he accompanied the Rawson-Macmillan Subartic 
Expedition under the auspices of the Field Museum of Natural 
History, as anthropologist, included the two summer seasons of 
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1927 and 1928 spent along the coast and interior of northeastern 
Labrador, and a brief reconnaissance trip around Frobisher bay in 
Baffinland during the former season. In July, 1927, a visit was paid 
to the reputed Norse site on Sculpin island near Nain. On a rocky 
shallow bay with a northern exposure are located about a dozen 
round and rectangular stone enclosures with various stone walls or 
windbreaks. Most of these enclosures had central stone squares or 
circles within which the soil was very black and greasy. These 
appeared to be depositories for blubber and occur in the many old 
tupik rings encountered here and elsewhere along the coast. None 
of those examined had any traces of charcoal, nor did they seem to 
have been used as fireplaces. This opinion differs from that expressed 
by Cadzow (Indian Notes, Heye Foundation, 100, January, 1928), 
who had examined the site shortly before. The stonework is crude 
and uneven and rather inferior to that of the Eskimo cairn burials 
in the vicinity. Near the stone enclosures were two characteristic 
old tupik rings of unevenly distributed stones. As in the case of 
several of the stone enclosures, their doorways were indicated rather 
by an absence of stones than any attempt at stone masonry. The 
fact that this stonework does not resemble that to be seen in photo- 
graphs of Norse ruins in Greenland, that no typical Norse imple- 
ments have been reported from the site, that similar circular stone 
enclosures occur in association with Eskimo cairn burials and summer 
camp sites at Black island near Hopedale, and that almost identical 
house types of Eskimo origin were found in Frobisher bay, leads one 
to conclude that the Sculpin island site represents an Eskimo spring 
or autumn whaling camp, possibly of the Thule culture, as Mathiassen 
suggests (AMER. ANTHROP., n. s., 3.: 578). 

A hasty reconnaissance of Frobisher bay, (August 9-25, 1927) 
revealed several interesting Eskimo sites. On Fletcher’s island occur 
eight beacons five feet high, two with horizontal slabs suggesting a 
cross, and associated with them two empty cairns of a burial type. 
At Koojesse inlet are many stone meat caches, circular tupik rings, 
and four stone enclosures with two-to three-foot walls similar to 
those on Sculpin island. On Bishop’s island are three well made 
stone slab houses, meat caches, kayak rests, and a few tupik rings. 
Digging in the shallow soil of the houses revealed a harpoon point 
of Thule type and a few other Eskimo artifacts. On Kodlunarn 
island in Countess of Warwick sound the remains of Sir Martin 
Frobisher’s old settlement of 1577 were examined. The considerable 
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traces of houses, ship’s pits, and Caucasian artifacts encountered 
left no doubt as to the correctness of Hall’s conclusions in 1865. 
At Brewster’s point nine old stone and sod iglus of large size were 
superficially examined. This place, which at present supports a small 
Hudson’s Bay Company post and a village of Nugumiut Eskimo, 
is a very promising archaeological site. 

During the summer of 1928 a canoe trip was made some fifty 
miles into the interior of Labrador to examine an old camp site 
discovered by the Naskapi Indians on a lake at the head of Hunt’s 
river (Jack Lane’s bay). This camp seems to be that of Stone Age 
Eskimo and if so carries their occupation of this region back a con- 
siderable period. The only other interior site where stone tools had 
been found by the Indians is a day’s trip by canoe up the Adlatuk 
river (head of Hopedale bay), but this was not visited. Since the 
Indians knew of no Stone Age sites in the Indian House Lake region, 
although they manifest considerable interest in such things, and as 
the known interior sites seem to be Eskimoan, it can be safely stated 
that the Barren Ground and Davis Inlet Naskapi Indian bands are 
late-comers to a region long occupied by the Eskimo. The ethnological 
results of the winter’s work with these Indians strongly confirm this 
opinion first expressed by Lucien Turner in 1894. 

The cultural remains revealed by the summer’s excavation on 
the coast during 1928 indicate two main periods of Eskimo occupation 
of the region between Port Manvers and Hopedale. The first is a 
Stone Age culture found in small exposed camp sites marked by well 
chipped chalcedony, quartz, or flint points and blades; heavy ground 
stone pot fragments, adze blades, gouges, stone ulus, and a marked 
absence of bone or ivory artifacts. Some small fragments of fossilized 
bone were found at these sites, but no worked implements. An old 
native quarry of colorless chalcedony, its lower exposures covered 
by two feet of moss and soil, was discovered at the head of Jack 
Lane’s bay. Hammerstones and characteristic stone implements 
were found in the bare wind-eroded exposures near-by. This quarry 
marks the only occurrence of the mineral known in the region and 
the site shows evidence of extensive work. The character of the 
stone ulus, adze blades, and of one steatite charm indicates that these 
people were Eskimoan, though there still remains a faint possibility 
that this old coastal culture antedates both Eskimo and Naskapi in 
the region. Since most of the camp sites had been exposed by wind 
action and were unassociated with later remains, their antiquity 
is largely assumed from the character of the artifacts themselves. 
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The second culture is much later and may be distinguished 
as that of the Early Mission Period. It is characterized by large 
rectangular stone, sod, and whalebone iglus (similar to those at 
Brewster point), well made stone grave and gift cairns on the high 
ridges behind the villages, and equally well made stone box traps 
with sliding stone-slab doors associated with the graves. The articles 
from the iglus and gift caches show much greater use of bone and 
ivory as well as advanced work in steatite. Practically all of the 
village sites examined at Hopedale, Spirit island, September harbor, 
and Nukasujuktok island, revealed considerable evidence of early 
Caucasian contact. A superficial examination of the Eskimoan arti- 
facts from these sites suggests many Thule culture characteristics, 
but this must await more detailed comparison. 

In conclusion it may be stated that a long Eskimoan occupation 
of northeastern Labrador is indicated by the old stone culture which 
contrasts strongly with the bone and ivory working cultures of later 
times. Between the former and the Early Mission Period there was 
probably a long interval of which we as yet know nothing. The linking 
up of these two cultures and the determination of their relation to 
the old Indian cultures of Newfoundland and the adjacent mainland 
rests with the future 

Berthold Laufer, 
Field Museum of Natural History 


Alabama. Archaeological researches in Alabama during the past 
year have been conducted by the members of the Alabama Anthro- 
pological Society in Walker, Lawrence, Blount, Montgomery, Elmore, 
Lowndes, Jackson, Lee, Russell, and Autauga counties. Further 
finds of urn burials have been made as far north as 32° 28’. This is 
the most northern reported occurrence of this trait. Natural weather- 
ing of the soil has exposed interesting burials at the Thirty Acre 
Field Mound in Montgomery county, in the territory investigated 
by Moore in 1899. 

Peter A. Brannon, 
Alabama Anthropological Society 


Alaska. Mr. Henry B. Collins, Jr., conducted archaeological 
field work on the St. Lawrence and Punuk islands, and on the Seward 
peninsula in northwestern Alaska. Skeletal material was collected 
at Golofnin bay and on Sledge island, in Norton sound. The work on 
the St. Lawrence and Punuk islands revealed extensive pre-Russian 
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ed Eskimo sites of considerable antiquity. Frozen refuse piles as high 
ge as twenty feet were found. Old houses at the bottom of one sixteen- 
at foot midden were from two to six feet below the level of storm tide, 
gh indicating a sinking of the land. The material found shows that 
ps these early Eskimo possessed a distinctive, more elaborate art, and a 
les culture in general more highly developed than that of the modern 
nd Eskimo. Present evidence indicates that the origin of this old Eskimo 
he culture was in northeastern Siberia, a region occupied by the present 
Or, Siberian Eskimo and their ancestors. Excavations at Metlatavik, 
ly north of Cape Prince of Wales, showed a later and historic phase of 
ti- the Bering Sea culture, after it had lost certain of its most char- 
acteristic features. 


Walter Hough, 
on U.S. National Museum 


In cooperation with the Stoll-McCracken Alaskan Expedition 
of the American Museum, Mr. Edward M. Weyer, Jr., of Yale Uni- 
versity received a temporary appointment to care for its archae- 
8 ological work. Mr. Weyer had the opportunity of making some 


" excavations on the Alaskan peninsula, which, it appears, will furnish 
d important information on the early population of Alaska. In ad- 
dition, an interesting Aleutian burial was discovered on one of the 
small islands of the Aleutian chain. The tomb was constructed of 
y carefully fitted logs and enclosed three well-preserved bodies. 
st Clark Wissler, 
~ American Museum of Natural History 
e Arizona. This past summer the Arizona State Museum investi- 
a) gated the site of an ancient pueblo on a pine-covered mesa a little 
» northeast of Turkey Hill, seven and a half miles east of Flagstaff. 
.: In the time at our disposal we studied a burial mound and debris to 
> the east of the ruin. Though the mound has been badly honeycombed 
d by pothunters, and often a part of a skeleton removed, we encoun- 
tered thirty-three burials in the undisturbed sections and secured 
sufficient pottery and bone and stone implements to give us a fair 
y means of interpreting the cultural development of these people. 
1 The portion of the ruin we uncovered discloses a late pueblo two- 
d story structure with outlying groups of one-story buildings sur- 
| rounding a central plaza of irregular form. The village extends from 
1 northeast to southwest, with the northwestern building two stories 


in height. The walls are rock, laid in clay adobe, with plastered 
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interior walls. The burials were at full length on the back, similar to 
those found by Dr. Fewkes at the Elden Pueblo some two and a half 
miles west of this Turkey Hill site. Two small ollas containing the 
remains of human bones mixed with ashes indicated cremation. 
The burials contained, among other things, two painted baskets, 
and a woven arm band painted with a thick pigment similar to that 
covering the baskets. The colors were bright red, green, orange, 
and blue. The State Museum expects to continue its work in the 
Turkey Hill ruin as soon as it is possible to take the field next summer. 
Byron Cummings, 
Arizona State Museum 


Mr. L. C. Boies, associate in archaeology of the Arizona Museum, 
has been working on a survey of the regions around Phoenix, gathering 
surface material and data, and mapping ruins. The result will be 
an archaeological map showing the centers and distributions of 
typical culture traits, which will be used as a guide in choosing sites 
for further investigations. So far about 150 ruins have been recorded 
in the Verde drainage area; 50 in the Globe district; and work is now 
in process in the central Gila region. Mr. Malcolm J. Rogers, associate 
in archaeology, has been investigating sites along the Gila west of 
Phoenix to the Colorado river. Laboratory study of the mixed 
pottery types in this region has shown that although the surface 
features of the Lower Gila pottery are similar to those of the Colorado 
Desert ware, there are essential differences in temper and firing 
results. Mr. Rogers is now trying to establish the western extent of 
the Pueblo cultures, and has already obtained some evidence of their 
presence in California. 

Odd S. Halseth, 
The Arizona Museum 


The Museum of Northern Arizona has taken over the archae- 
ological survey of the Flagstaff area begun several years ago by its 
Director, and is extending it to include the northern third of Arizona. 
Base maps are being prepared, using the township plot as a unit in 
regions where ruins are abundant, and a smaller scale for regions 
sparsely covered. A duplicate card file of sites is maintained, filed 
numerically,-and geographically. Mr. L. L. Hargrave, of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, Mr. L. F. Brady, Curator of Archaeology, and 
the Director, added a large number of sites to the survey, particularly 
in the Hopi country. Potsherds from each locality were added to 
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the potsherd collection. Under permit from the Department of 
Agriculture the Museum excavated a dry cave north of the San 
Francisco peaks and brought to light a number of unique artifacts 
which seem to belong to the period called Pueblo I by the Pecos 
conference. 


Harold S. Colton, 
The Museum of Northern Arizona 


The archaeological field work of the University of Colorado 
Museum during 1928 was done at the Hopi ruin described by Min- 
deleff as Mishiptonga, but now locally known as Kawaikuh. It is 
the largest of the Jeddito group of ruins, a group which appears to 
have been the central ganglion of Hopi culture before the rise of the 
historic villages. Limited excavations were conducted in certain 
areas within the building, and in the refuse-burial tali. The house 
digging was done primarily to secure timber samples for Dr. A. E. 
Douglass’ study of the chronology of Southwestern ruins as revealed 
by the beams which entered into their construction. A good many 
specimens were secured, from which several positive dates in the 
history of Kawaikuh have been determined. The refuse slopes 
flanking the promontory on which the ruin stands had been exten- 
sively dug in years past. Dr. Hough, in his report on the Museum- 
Gates Expedition of work done in them in 1901, states that they 
had been previously rifled by the Navaho. Inquiry among the old 
men revealed that the pottery exhumed by the Indians went into 
the Keams collection. Despite the rummaging to which they had 
been subjected, the fractional part of the refuse deposits turned to 
bottom in 1928, yielded more than 200 vessels. The individual graves 
were quite prolific, one containing a total of 20 bowls. The skeletons 
were decomposed to an astonishing degree. Often the former pres- 
ence of a body was indicated, aside from the pottery, only by a 
horizontal streak of brown mold the thickness of a finger. The bones 
had suffered more from decay than the vegetable accompaniments. 
It was possible to detect several varieties of textiles and basketry, 
and to determine that ear corn had been placed with practically 
every body. The original nucleus of Kawaikuh was built late in 
black-on-white times, and occupation of the site was apparently 
continuous until after 1500. The major steps in the ceramic sequence 
as revealed by the work done there in 1928 may be briefly outlined ° 
as follows: At the first settlement, the parent black-on-white had 
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become considerably diluted with black-on-red and a red polychrome, 
This complex gave way to an orange yellow ware of great hardness 
and fine texture decorated in black predominantly with geometric 
patterns derived from the earlier wares. From the orange yellow 
developed Kidder’s “‘Jeddito Yellow.” This is a thicker heavier 
pottery decorated in black or brown pigment with broad-line pat- 
terns usually geometric, but sometimes realistic. From this in turn 
arose the complex dominated by the Sityatki polychrome, which 
was in full flower as early as 1350 and continued until after 1500. 
Earl H. Morris, 
University of Colorado Museum 


Mr. S. J. Guernsey, Assistant Director of the Peabody Museum, 
spent six weeks in Segi canyon, in northeastern Arizona. No exca- 
vations were undertaken, but a number of surface sites were examined. 
The greater part of the time was spent at Batatakin, obtaining data 
from which to construct a model of the ruin. 

Edward Reynolds, 
Peabody Museum, Cambridge 


Excavations at the ruin called La Ciudad, in Phoenix, have 
revealed several stages in architectural development. The earliest 
rooms were of the pit-house type. Later, surface rooms were con- 
structed of adobe walls reinforced by upright posts. Some of these 
walls were very thick. The burials associated with the ruin were 
both inhumations and cremations. A large number of artifacts of 
stone, shell, and clay were found. The pottery is principally of the 
red-on-buff type, although some polychrome ware does occur. 

Frank Mitalsky, 
The Heard Museum 


California. The archaeological field work of the University of 
California during the year has been concentrated on exploration in 
the Santa Barbara region. We had a party of five in the field for 
three months. About half of this period was spent on the mainland 
at various sites, the remainder was spent on Santa Cruz island. 
The Southwest Museum participated in the first half of the work. 
Special attention was given to the differentiation of types, both 
- regional and chronological. Until the material has been more thor- 
oughly studied it would be premature to announce any findings. 
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This work was in the charge of Ronald L. Olson and continued a 
beginning made in the summer before. 

A. L. Kroeber, 
University of California 


The Southwest Museum placed no independent expeditions in 
the field during 1928. For six weeks in June and July, Mr. Charles 
Amsden joined the University of California’s expedition work in 
the Santa Barbara region. An attempt has been made to keep in 
touch with local archaeological discoveries. During the year, Mr. 
Amsden made frequent short trips to near-by places to investigate 
casual finds, among them one to the Colorado desert in the vicinity 
of Twenty-Nine Palms, and another to the Coachella valley to visit 
the Fish Traps and pictographs of Travertine point. 

M. R. Harrington, 
The Southwest Museum 


About the first of October the San Diego Museum began an archae- 
ological survey in the Mohave Sink region which was carried over 
into November. The extensive aboriginal turquoise mines of this 
area were found to have been worked by a Pueblo people of a cultural 
period which is as yet undetermined. Small but permanent settle- 
ments containing plain grey and black-on-grey pottery were found. 
These sites were so badly eroded that next to nothing could be 
determined as to architecture, except that the houses were of a surface 
type without true masonry. The same sites had been subsequently 
occupied by Mohave and the two cultures hopelessly scrambled by 
the vicissitudes of nature. This region also produced a great variety 
of Pueblo sherds in limited amounts which reflect close affiliations 
with Nevada, and northern and western Arizona. The survey of 
this region will be continued during the ensuing winter months. 

Malcom J. Rogers, 
The San Diego Museum 


Colorado. Dr. F. H. H. Roberts, Jr. spent the months of June, 
July, and August excavating a number of Pueblo I sites along the 
Piedra river. The sites were discovered by him in the summer of 
1923 when he was conducting an archaeological reconnaissance for 
the State Historical and Natural History Society of Colorado, but 
no intensive investigation was possible until last summer. In ad- 
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dition to securing detailed information regarding the house types, 
a large collection of specimens, including more than 250 pieces of 
pottery, was obtained. The sites proved to be unusually important 
because of the light which their excavation throws on the problem 
of the development of the prehistoric Pueblo cultures in their earlier 
phases and of the relationship shown to exist between the early 
Pueblo horizons and the preceding Basket Maker cultures. 
M. W. Stirling, 
Bureau of American Ethnology 


A field party of seven men, directed by Paul S. Martin, conducted 
a reconnaissance and excavations for the State Historical Society 
of Colorado, over a period of eight weeks during the past summer, 
in the region to the north and west of Cortez, Colorado. During the 
reconnaissance work a ruin was found, to which no reference in 
literature can be secured. It has been called “Cut Throat Castle.” 
The building is as large as Hovenweep Castle and in some ways more 
interesting. The walls still standing measure over thirty feet in 
height, and many floor beams are still in situ. Round towers abound 
and are always located near circular depressions which appear to 
be kivas. The whole group is situated in the canyon bottom proper, 
which prevents assigning defensive measures for the choice of location, 
The towers would also not serve as watch towers under these con- 
ditions. Excavation was confined entirely to unit type ruins located 
on the top of mesas. A total of thirty rooms, four kivas, seven small 
towers, one large tower, and over twelve refuse heaps were studied. 
A strange, and apparently new, feature in Pueblo architecture was 
found to exist in every unit excavated. The round towers are always 
located to the southeast of the pueblo proper and are connected to 
an adjacent kiva by an underground passage. This round tower 
kiva association was found to hold for the largest tower investigated, 
one which measured twenty-eight feet in diameter with two outside 
doorways, as well as an underground passage leading to a kiva. On 
the southern side a cemetery existed, containing at least twenty- 
three burials and twelve pieces of pottery. The refuse heaps for the 
most part yielded generously. The expedition returned to the Museum 
with seventy-two pieces of Proto-Mesa Verde pottery, sixty-six of 
which are whole. 
Paul S. Marlin, 
State Historical Society of Colorado 
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Florida. During March Dr. F. H. H. Roberts, Jr., Archaeologist 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology, spent a week at Melbourne 
inspecting the fossil pits where Dr. J. G. Gidley was uncovering the 
remains of extinct mammalian life and where he had found human 
implements in association with the bones. In addition to a careful 
study of the bone beds at Melbourne, similar deposits near New 
Smyrna were closely examined and additional objects obtained. 
Several days were spent in visiting shell heaps at various points on 
the coast in the vicinity of Melbourne and in making careful ob- 
servations of the ceramic characteristics evidenced in the potsherds 
from many former village sites. 

M. W. Stirling, 
Bureau of American Ethnology 


Georgia. Last February Mr. Moorehead, of Phillips Academy, 
returned to the exploration of the Etowah site owned by Mrs. Georgia 
Tumlin. Mr. Gerald Towle of Andover and Miss Margaret Ashley 
of Atlanta acted as field assistants. Extensive work was done on 
the village site, resulting in the discovery of about one hundred 
burials and quite a number of engraved shells, portraying the plumed 
serpent motif and other designs. Thirty-five miles north of the 
Etowah site another site of the same culture was found on the Coo- 
sawatee river. A large force was employed at this place for some 


time. Many pottery vessles, a dozen engraved shell discs, and other 
objects were recovered from the mound and the village site. Miss 
Ashley is studying the pottery of the Etowah culture for Phillips 
Academy, and some time next year a full report embodying both 
the explorations and her studies will be published. 
W. K. Moorehead, 
Phillips Academy, Andover 


Through the interest and generosity of Mr. Tom Huston of 
Columbus, Georgia, a thorough archaeological survey was conducted 
during the latter part of the year in southwestern Georgia under the 
direction of Miss Margaret E. Ashley. Muscogee, Harris, Chatta- 
hoochee, and Taylor counties were surveyed and twenty-six sites 
located, investigated, and recorded. The most extensive work was 
that done in Taylor county. A large mound and village site on the 
Flint river, about eight miles north of Reynolds, was excavated, and 
though the mound proved to be domiciliary in character the village 
produced excellent finds, of which the most outstanding were the 
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painted pottery and shell work. The site has been subjected to 
frequent floods and much surface material has been collected at 
different times. Fortunately, many of the burials were found to be 
undisturbed and it was from these that the greater part of the speci- 
mens was obtained. A report of the work is now being prepared and 
will be published at an early date. 
Margaret E. Ashley, 
Columbia University 


Illinois. During 1928 the University of Illinois continued the 
explorations of the central portion of the state begun several years 
ago under the direction of Mr. W. K. Moorehead. From the last of 
March until the end of October, Mr. Jay L. B. Taylor, Engineer, 
mapped the mounds along the Illinois river, from Havana down- 
stream to Kampsville, using a large houseboat as headquarters. 
Many of these mounds were tested, and several carefully explored. 
The main purpose of the survey was to discover an example of the 
log tombs such as have been found by pot-hunters near Liverpool, 
below Peoria, and concerning which we have no accurate account, 
but none were encountered. Three large burned basins, one of them 
15 ft. in length, were found in a mound near Naples. On a high bluff 
at Kampsville were large stone graves somewhat different from the 
types prevailing to the south. The survey on the Illinois river ob- 
tained evidence indicating three cultures. A detailed report will be 
published next year. 

W. K. Moorehead, 
University of Illinois 


The University of Chicago had two parties in the field this summer 
for eighty days. Two men surveyed two very rich counties and 
tapped the edges of others. All sites—mounds, village sites, trails, 
etc.—which now exist, or the former site of which could be definitely 
located, were charted. The party studied and photographed all 
collections in the hands of local collectors, and in general gathered 
material which will be useful in studying the distribution of cultural 
types. Another party of six men excavated a large mound at Joliet 
and took from it 100 skeletons and some cultural material which 
made it possible to date the mound in relation to Langford’s finds. 
About 40% of the mound was left undisturbed for future archae- 
ologists. Blue-prints were made every five feet so that all material 
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taken out could be accurately located. Several small mounds were 
opened near Quincy preliminary to an aggressive campaign there 
next season. The results of this work are now being studied and put 
in form for publication. 


Fay-Cooper Cole, 
University of Chicago 


Indiana. Under the chairmanship of Mr. William R. Teel, the 
archaeological committee of the Indiana Historical Society and 
Historical Bureau, approved a plan for a three months’ archae- 
ological survey of the White Water river valley during the summer 
of 1928. Following a review of the literature, field work in this area, 
which lies in the southeastern part of Indiana, near the Ohio border, 
was begun on June 15th. Fayette county, the first of the two studied, 
yielded six mounds, twenty-one camp sites, one Indian trail, and 
many private collections which were photographed and classified. 
Franklin county just to the south had a very different record. With 
the cooperation of two interested collectors, one hundred and one 
earth mounds, eleven stone mounds, and a number of camp sites 
along the banks of the river were located. The stone mounds, which 
are unusual, consist of a large number of heaped lime-stones, usually 
located on a prominent point of a high hill overlooking a wide expanse 
of the river. Just beneath the top layer of these stones we found 
evidence of human bones and teeth, and in one case of cremated 
bones. One of these mounds was trenched, but nothing was revealed 
beneath the top layer. The mounds are very low, and from fifteen to 
twenty feet in diameter. The earth mounds are of the low circular 
type. Over seventy-five percent of the mounds located showed signs 
of digging by pot-hunters. After the survey proper was completed, 
three of the most typical mounds were entirely excavated. The first 
of these had a hard burnt clay floor, upon which slate gorgets, mar- 
grinella shell beads, ochre, graphite, incised pottery, and a clay 
tubular pipe were found, as well as the bones of two disarticulated 
skeletons. The second contained a slate and flint cache, consisting 
of gorgets, one laurel-leaf flint, and several arrowheads, but no 
human bones. The third mound contained another burnt clay floor, 
over which were found many crude quartz tempered potsherds, and 
four complete skeletons extended on their backs, one of which was a 
few feet above the floor. Near the center remains of human bones 
disturbed by pot-hunters were encountered. All of these artifacts, 
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and the construction of the mounds, resemble similar traits of a 
culture in Ohio. Plans are now being made to continue the survey 
during the summer of 1929. 
Frank Seizler, 
Indiana Historical Society 


The Division of Geology of the Indiana Department of Con- 
servation made two field investigations during the year. A shell 
refuse deposit near the White river in Orange county was examined, 
in which some beads, ornaments, fragments of pottery, charcoal, 
and flints were found. Some of the shells had been prepared for 
scrapers and knife blades. A small mound on the flood plain of the 
Wabash river near Fairbanks was examined at the request of the 
owner of the land. It was a natural one which may have been used 
for burial purposes since some badly disintegrated human bone 
fragments were found. A few celts, arrowpoints, drills, and some 
ironstone concretions which had been drilled, were also secured. 


W. N. Logan, 
State Geologist 


Towa. Work in 1928 has involved quite extensive correspondence; 
several field trips to points requiring special attention in the valleys 
of the Cedar, Iowa, Des Moines, and Wapsipinicon rivers; and some 
weeks of work in organizing the notes and materials of the survey. 
The field work brought to light some previously unknown village 
sites and rock shelters, as well as an extensive series of linear mounds. 
These last are of particular interest on account of their location so 
far west of the Mississippi, in the valley of the Des Moines river 
between Boone and Fort Dodge. After seven seasons of desk and 
field work, which have produced a bibliography, established con- 
tacts with more than five hundred collectors and other helpers, 
provided at least one personal visit to each of the ninety-nine counties, 
and brought together a considerable collection of illustrative material 
in the way of maps, photographs, and artifacts, it is the opinion of 
the writer and others familiar with the work of the Iowa survey that 
the preliminary phase of the undertaking, except for matters having 
to do with publication, may be regarded as accomplished. 


Charles R. Keyes, 
The State Historical Society of Iowa 
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Kansas. For the past eighteen months members of the Rice 
County (Kansas) Historical Society have been studying the re- 
mains of over a dozen Indian villages located in the county. From 
all appearances they represent a single culture, and occur beside 
streams or on high points within a few rods of streams. The villages 
average probably 100 lodge sites each. A 100 foot circle formed by 
deep ditches still exists near the center of each of two of them that 
are still in sod. Dwelling sites average 30 feet across. These circular 
lodge rings or low mounds have given rise to the opinion they were 
of Wichita or Pawnee occupancy, since these tribes built circular, 
dome-shaped, grass or mud covered dwellings. Flint arrowheads are 
practically all of the small, triangular type, both the plain and 
notched, and seldom more than one inch long. The pipes are of a 
dense, red stone resembling catlinite but of some unidentified material. 
Double-bitted chert hoes and large sandstone metates and granite 
manos indicate agricultural activity. Hundreds of flint flesh scrapers, 
dozens of flint knives, and a vast quantity of buffalo bone prove the 
occupants were buffalo hunters on a large scale. Flint drills and 
awls and bone scrapers and needles are frequently found. The pres- 
ence of the pipe material, granite, obsidian, agate, and occasional 
Pueblo potsherds indicate much bartering. Both sand and shell- 
tempered pottery are abundant. These wares are drab and without 
decoration except for pinched or gouged ornamentation on rims and 
handles. No burials have been found as yet. 
Horace Jones, 

Rice County Historical Society 


Kentucky. In June Mr. Neil M. Judd, Curator of American 
Archaeology, U. S. National Museum, proceeded to Russell county, 
Kentucky, to examine certain objects previously recovered from a 
rock shelter on Wolf creek, a branch of the Cumberland river. The 
artifacts included a rectangular basket with cover, portions of other 
baskets, fragments of a buckskin headband, and an olivella shell 
necklace; also, one small red bean, corncobs, squash seeds, and 
potsherds. The material, which appears to be of Cherokee origin, 
was not acquired for the Museum. 

Walter Hough, 
U. S. National Museum 


During part of August and September, the University of Kentucky 
conducted excavations in the western part of the state under the 
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direction of W. S. Webb and W. D. Funkhauser. A mound about 
one hundred feet in diameter and ten feet high was completely 
investigated by slicing it in ten foot sections. It proved to be a 
domiciliary mound showing three distinct periods of occupation, 
each of which was readily recognized by the presence of a series of 
closely set moulds of posts averaging five inches in diameter, and 
by prolific layers of camp debris, containing large deposits of ashes 
and charcoal. Each of the three structures had apparently had its 
floor rebuilt several times, so that when the building was destroyed 
by fire, some of the posts were buried three or four feet deep. The 
mound was originally built upon a camp site, for the lowest level 
contained four to six inches of ash and camp debris. Near the end 
of the season a cemetery of stone graves was found about 200 feet 
from the mound. These graves, which were fairly rich in artifacts, 
indicate a different culture from similar graves examined several 
years ago within three miles of this site. Some distance from the 
excavations the expedition located a very promising site, covering 
some four hundred acres. It contains one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty mounds, on some of which stone graves are partially exposed. 
W. S. Webb, 
University of Kentucky 


Maine. The Trustees of the Lafayette National Park Museum 
of Stone Age Antiquities authorized Mr. W. K. Moorehead to make 
an examination of shell heaps in the vicinity of Mount Desert island. 
At Gouldsboro we were able to find an undisturbed heap, which 
yielded some eight hundred interesting objects such as harpoon 
points, awls, projectile points, knives, hammerstones, celts, some 
bone ornaments, two engraved stones, and very little pottery. The 
Indians living at the Gouldsboro site employed seven or eight different 
forms of harpoons, points of which seemed unusually abundant. 
Among the animal bones secured, Dr. Glover Allen, of Harvard, 
found evidence of extinct species of mink and seal. 

W. K. Moorehead, 
Phillips Academy, Andover 


Michigan. The main objective of the year has been the per- 
fecting of the county archaeological maps to which reference was 
made in last year’s report. There are two methods of securing in- 
formation, one is by studying early maps and records, the other and 
laborious way is by field surveys. After the records are placed on 
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plain uniform maps, they are transferred to such topographical 
maps of the state as have been published by the U. S. Geological 
Survey. This brings out very graphically the intimate relation of 
the sites to the topography of the country. The examination of the 
group of eight mounds in Montmorency county, seventy miles south 
of Mackinaw, was completed. Pottery, pipes, arrowheads, several 
barbed harpoon points, implements of antler with beavers’ teeth 
inserted at right angles to the antler handles, flexed skeletons, and 
secondary burials in the upper layers were encountered. This ma- 
terial is apparently Algonkin. In Newaygo county, about the center 
of the Lower Peninsula, in the valley of the Muskegon river, a group 
of fourteen mounds situated upon a single acre of ground was dis- 
covered. This group, prior to mutilation by pot-hunters, was one 
of the finest sites in the state. This summer the Museum excavated 
two of the mounds. Pottery and pipes similar to those of the Hope- 
well culture were obtained. In the past evidences of this culture have 
been found in the Grand River valley in the neighborhood of Grand 
Rapids. Now we know it extended more than fifty miles north of 
that locality. Some very interesting camp sites and rubbish heaps 
upon the banks of the Muskegon yielded Indian potsherds, a hunts- 
man’s knife, hundreds of animal bones, clam shells, and a few iron 
and silver trinkets. Many groups of rifled mounds in the south- 
western part of the state were surveyed and accurately charted. 
W. B. Hinsdale, 
University of Michigan 


Mississippi. During the summer months of 1928, the Mississippi 
Department of Archives and History conducted a survey and made 
excavations in four mounds, in Hinds and Madison counties. Fifteen 
burials were located. In addition to well preserved skeletal material 
they contained about one hundred articles consisting of pottery, 
celts, discoidal stones, beads, paint, and copper-plated specimens. 
This is the third year of the work. It is the policy of the Department 
of Archives and History to continue these surveys and excavations 
until the entire state is surveyed. 

Dunbar Rowland, 
Mississippi Department of Archives and History 


Missouri. During the past summer the Archaeological Survey 
of Missouri was continued by means of several small field trips in 
the eastern part of the state. A small village site was located in 
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Franklincounty,on a tributary of Big Taverncreek, northof the village 
of St. Albans. A number of flint artifacts and accompanying notes 
were secured at this site, which apparently has not been greatly 
disturbed. The large flint workshop at Crescent in St. Louis county 
has been revisited several times, and additional notes and collections 
of implements have been made. Efforts will be made next spring 
to actively push the work in St. Louis county, which is still rich in 
its evidences of Indian occupation. 
R. J. Terry, 
Archaeological Survey of Missouri 


New Mexico. Dr. F. H. H. Roberts, Jr. made a reconnaissance 
trip through the La Jara, Frances, and Gobernador canyons visiting 
the ruins of pueblos built during the period immediately following 
the revolt and subsequent reconquest, 1680-1696, by fugitives from 
the Rio Grande pueblos. Many earlier sites were also visited and a 
large number were found which corresponded to those excavated 
along the Piedra some 50 miles to the north. During the first week 
in August, Dr. Roberts visited the Folsom fossil quarries where 
Mr. Barnum Brown of the American Museum of Natural History 
was carrying on further excavations in an effort to establish more 
completely the association of man with the extinct species of bison 
found there. That the work was highly successful was shown in the 


finding of several more projectile points, similar to those found by 
the men from the Colorado Museum of Natural History the pre- 
ceding summer, in direct association with the animal bones. 
M. W. Stirling, 
Bureau of American Ethnology 


Mr. Barnum Brown, directing excavations near Folsom, New 
Mexico, for the American Museum of Natural History, invited the 
Smithsonian Institution to send a representative to view additional 
projectile points found there in association with the remains of 
extinct bison, presumably late Pleistocence. Responding to this 
invitation, the Smithsonian Institution delegated Mr. Neil M. 
Judd, Curator of American Archaeology, to make the examination. 
In Mr. Judd’s opinion there is no longer any doubt as to the con- 
temporaneity of the bison whose remains have been exhumed at 
the Folsom quarry and the primitive men who chipped the dozen 
or more rather sophisticated blades recovered from the same quarry. 
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From Folsom, Mr. Judd proceeded with Dr. Frank H. H. Roberts, 
Jr. to the scene of his explorations in southwestern Colorado. 
Walter Hough, 
U. S. National Museum 


In connection with the palaeontological work at the so-called 
“bison quarry” at Folsom, New Mexico, Dr. Clark Wissler, assisted 
by Mr. G. K. Laves of the University of Chicago, made a survey of 
Johnsons mesa, to discover, if possible, any evidence of human occu- 
pation other than the peculiarly shaped stone points found in associ- 
ation with the bison bones. The implements so associated are of a 
type not previously observed in the United States except as random 
finds, and their association with the bison suggests a new early hunt- 
ing culture. The survey of the mesa indicated that the region was 
not permanently inhabited, so that the search must be carried farther 
afield. 

Clark Wissler, 
American Museum of Natural History 


In 1927, Mr. C. B. Cosgrove, in charge of the Peabody Museum 
Expedition, found Basket-Maker remains in a cave near Las Cruces, 
New Mexico, and in another one northeast of El Paso, Texas, in the 


Hueco mountains. It was therefore decided to do more extensive work 
during the season of 1928 near E] Paso and from there make a recon- 
naissance of the Gila National Forest north of Silver city, New 
Mexico, in the hope of getting evidence of the movements of these 
people in this section of the country. The results obtained by Mr. 
Cosgrove were very satisfactory. He found that the Basket-Makers 
had occupied a number of caves and rock shelters for a distance of 
forty miles up into the headwaters of the Gila river above Silver City; 
he also encountered implements used by them in some of the canyons 
of the San Francisco river, fifty-two miles northwest of that place. 
During the season in the El Paso district, forty-two caves were in- 
vestigated, fourteen of which showed occupation or use. North of 
Silver City twenty-two caves were located, eighteen of which showed 
occupation. In this latter section twenty-six cliff and store-house ruins 
were looked into and eight open sight ruins mapped. In the San 
Francisco River drainage fourteen caves were investigated, nine of 
which had been used in one way or another by the Indians. There 
were no cliff houses here. The only masonry found was a defensive 
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wall built in one of the caves. This was equally true of the region 
explored near El Paso. ; 
Edward Reynolds, 
Peabody Museum, Cambridge 


The Minneapolis Institute of Arts and the Museum of New Mex- 
ico cooperated last summer in a six weeks excavation in the Mimbres 
valley. Mr. Wesley Bradfield of the Museum of New Mexico, and 
Dr. Albert Ernest Jenks of the University of Minnesota directed the 
work. The expedition worked for the first two weeks at Warm Springs, 
a site fourteen miles from the headquarters at Hurley, which had been 
much disturbed by pot-hunters. During the last four weeks excava- 
tions were continued at the Cameron Creek site, three miles from 
Hurley, where careful and controlled digging had been done by Mr. 
Bradfield during four earlier seasons. A good collection of bowls and 
artifacts was secured for the Minneapolis Institute of Arts. Sixty-five 
bowls have been restored and are now on exhibition. Twenty-five 
hundred pounds of sherds from known levels and household positions 
were also sent to Minneapolis as a basis for comparative studies. A 
quantity of human skeletal material in good condition was sent to the 
Department of Anthropology of the University of Minnesota. Mr. 
Bradfield obtained additional information for use in his chronological 
studies of the dwellings and ceramics of the Mimbres culture. Valu- 
able data on early pit-house forms were obtained, corroborating finds 
made earlier in the spring of 1928 at the Three Circles site. Some of 
the unusual finds were: bone ash in a typical Mimbres bow]-burial, 
probably a cremation; a copper bell in a child burial; a carved Jade 
pendant in the form of a short-winged desert grasshopper, found 
immediately above a bowl placed over a skull; and skeletons of two 
parrots of a species different from that realistically painted on bowls. 
One of these parrots was buried beneath a pottery plaque—the second 
pottery plaque so far found in the Mimbres area. 

A. E. Jenks, 
University of Minnesota 


New York. The year 1928 has been an especially successful one 
for the Rochester Municipal Museum, especially in archaeology, 
which is only one of its five divisions. The Lamoka Lake station has 
yielded a rather unusual lot of early implements, all from a pre- 
ceramic culture. Over ten thousand specimens of bone, antler, and 
stone have been brought in. During the winter months I shall en- 
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deavor to make a study of the material and write a paper for our 
publication series. Charts of the floor, surface, and cross-sections 
were taken at frequent intervals, an important detail of method when 
cultures are mixed. We also noted the implement depths for every 
foot of the layers, some of which were six feet in depth. We kept 
careful watch of local commercial excavations, especially in sand- 
banks, and were rewarded by several pipes and one splendid pot, 
typically Algonkin in form. Of course we found a number of skele- 
tons. We have supervised excavations in Pennsylvania, and in the 
Chautauqua Lake region where a site covering 45 acres was opened 
by Mr. Ross P. Wright, He recovered eleven most interesting pots 
of all sizes from two to eleven inches high. These are early transitional 
Erian pottery, and earlier than that which I recovered at Ripley in 
1906. 

Three chapters of the New York State Archaeological Association 
have been active, among them the chapter on Long Island. Mr. C. F. 
Goddard of Mattituck, New York, has found and restored about a 
dozen fine typical coastal Algonkin pots. He is the leading spirit of 
his chapter, but all of its members have been active in excavating 
shell heaps. In the northern end of the state, Mr. Garry S. Jones, 
President of the Franklin B. Hough chapter, has conducted excava- 
tions back from the St. Lawrence. One of his friends, John Nichols, 
wrote a recent monograph for the New York State Archaeological 
Association, on Rock Crevice Burials. Up-state New York men have 
kept a sustained interest in field work and I am gratified with the 
results. By hammering away at methods we have succeeded in in- 
ducing some of our amateurs to keep better note books. 

Arthur C. Parker, 
Rochester Municipal Museum 


During the current year the Long Island chapter of the New 
York State Archaeological Association has continued and finished the 
excavation begun last year at South Harbor, Southold, from which 
much interesting material was obtained. The summer was given to 
exploration and incidental collecting. Excavating has now been 
started on an extensive camp site near Sag Harbor, which is proving 
rich in materials. 


Charles F. Goddard, 
Long Island Chapter, New York 
State Archaeological Association 
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North Dakota. The State Historical Society of North Dakota has 
carried on a survey among the early Hidatsa and Mandan village 
sites, and recorded a number that have heretofore escaped observa- 
tion. We have definitely located two reservoirs for water on two 
widely separated Hidatsa village sites situated one north and the 
other south of the Little Missouri river. These Indians were subject 
to siege from their enemies. The reservoirs were carefully built to 
contain water to carry the Hidatsa through such sieges. So far as I 
know, this is the only example of artificial reservoirs for water being 
constructed by any Indians of the upper Mississippi valley. The 
Department of American History at the State University has secured 
possession of an inscribed rock with a view to making a cast of the 
inscription for later study and research. This class of inscribed rocks 
is quite generally scattered throughout the state, and no study has 
so far been made of the inscriptions, which consist of a number of 
deep and smooth grooves sunk in the hard face of the rock. 

O. G. Libby, 
University of North Dakota 


Ohio. Intensive work began June 6th on the so-called Eagle 
mound in the Fairground Circle at Newark. This mound, with the 
circle around it, is a part of the most extensive and spectacular group 
of geometric earthworks in Ohio. It was found to have a typical 


Hopewell floor, consisting of firmly packed black muck from one to 
three inches in thickness, overlaid by a deposit of fine sand not more 
than two inches thick. No burials were found, and the only artifacts 
recovered were a small copper crescent and an animal effigy, probably 
of a beaver, of the same material. Some fifty post-molds were scat- 
tered about the floor, extending to a depth of two to three feet. In 
the center of the “body”’ of the mound a shallow depression ten feet in 
diameter showed evidence of a fire of considerable size and duration. 
On July 11th work was begun on the remaining fourth of the Seip 
mound in Ross county. The most interesting finds were a crudely 
made effigy platform pipe, burials arched over or surrounded with 
slabs of stone, and a delta made of material washed down from one of 
the “primary” or interior mounds. Excavation was completed Sep- 
tember 10th, and restoration work begun at once. With the help of a 
gasoline shovel and a Russel Drag Line Scraper loaned by the State 
Highway Department, about one-half of the mound was put back to 
its original position by the end of October. Since that time the field 
staff has been engaged in clearing and restoring a small mound of the 
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Adena type, 125 feet in diameter and 23 feet high, just beyond the 

western limits of the city of Columbus. The site of this mound is to 

be made a state park, which will be a memorial to the late James E. 

Campbell, former Governor of Ohio and President of the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society. 

E. F. Greenman, 
Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society 


Pennsylvania. In January the general work of the Pennsylvania 
Indian Survey was put under a special Committee and an Advisory 
Board of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies, since 
the State Historical Commission could not administer funds of which 
the principal would be spent. A prospectus has been prepared to be 
used in securing these funds. The Commission has devoted its re- 
sources and interest to completing the Preliminary Survey of the 
State, and to developing ethnological research among the living 
descendants of the Pennsylvania Indians. In November, more than 
five thousand letters enclosing questionnaires and posters were mailed 
to individuals and organizations in the western counties, included in 
the earlier survey made by the Wyoming Historical and Geological 
Society. Within a month more than seven hundred replies have been 
received, evincing great general interest in this subject. The Survey 
investigated a very early Iroquoian Fort at Kane, Pennsylvania, 
which brought most interesting returns. 

Frances Dorrance, 
Pennsylvania Indian Survey 


Texas. The archaeological survey of the state of Texas is being 
continued by means of interviews, correspondence, and reconnais- 
sance trips to various parts of the state. Considerable data on the 
archaeology of this large area have already been secured. During 
the past summer an extensive reconnaissance trip was taken over 
many parts of central and western Texas and eastern New Mexico, 
with worthwhile results. A small research fund has made possible the 
excavation of kitchen-middens at various times. Work is now being 
done on a midden which is six feet six inches deep in the center and 
about 300 feet by 150 feet in size. Three different cultural levels have 
been identified with certainty, and have raised some interesting 


problems. J. E. Pearce, 


University of Texas 
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The general archaeological survey of the Big Bend territory has 
been continued. Eleven sites were added to the available records, 
bringing the total number to 146. Four of these were open camps, four 
rock shelters, and three combinations of the two. The general field 
of exploration has been extended as far west as the Hueco Tanks, near 
E] Paso, where sherds were found in much greater abundance than 
in the Big Bend proper. The T. and P. Railroad roughly defines the 
pottery area to the west of Alpine, except for that portion of the Rio 
Grande valley immediately below El] Paso. In the course of the field 
work a satisfactory number of specimens, photographs, and drawings 
were secured and added to the museum collections. Owing to the 
absence of several interested members of the Society, not as much 
intensive study has been made of the dry rock shelters as was indi- 
cated at the time of our last report. Mr. M. R. Harrington, however, 
has done some interesting research in this field. The third major 
activity of the Society has been the collection of exact copies of 
pictographs. During the year many of the field notes and colored 
drawings on this subject have been revised for publication. 

Victor J. Smith, 
West Texas Historical 
and Scientific Society 


During the months of January, February, March, and part of April 
the Mrs. Thea Heye Expedition, in the charge of Mr. M. R. Harring- 
ton, carried on investigations in southwestern Texas. A few days were 
spent in reconnaissance near El] Paso, the remainder of the time in 
reconnaissance and excavations of sites in Brewster county, especially 
several small caves in the Chisos mountains, and a large rock shelter 
and a small cave in Eagle canyon on Chalk Draw south of Santiago 
peak. The work about El Paso revealed numerous open-air sites, 
some entirely without pottery, some with plain dark ware, some with 
this same ware plus painted Pueblo pottery of several types, including 
Mimbres. In Brewster county the cave work remained unfinished, 
but at least two cultures or periods are represented in our collections. 
Pottery is found on few sites only and in these only near the surface. 
For the most part it is undecorated, but two baked clay figurines 
appeared bearing crude painted designs. Sandals are very crude; 
basketry is for the most part in checker and twill techniques, but there 
are several types of coiled and some examples of twined weaves. The 
pottery-making people raised maize in abundance, and a few cobs 
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occasionally appear in some of the older deposits where no pottery is 
found. In these older deposits were fragments of spear-thrower darts 
and of carved clubs suggesting a type of culture related to the Basket- 
Maker. 
George G. Heye, 
Museum of the American Indian, 
Heye Foundation 


Utah. The University of Utah continued its survey of the ruins on 
Mustang mesa. Most of the localities studied proved to have been 
disturbed by amateurs. However the expedition was able to return 
with a large number of pieces of pottery obtained from several private 
sources. 

A. A. Kerr, 
University of Utah 


Mr. Noel Morss, in charge of the Peabody Museum Expedition in 
southern Utah under the Claflin-Emerson Fund, spent July and 
August in the drainage of the fremont river, a western tributary of 
the Colorado. This region proved to be the seat of a new culture, 
characterized by undecorated gray or black pottery, and moccasins 
instead of sandals, but resembling the Post Basket-Maker or Pre- 
Pueblo cultures in its use of slab cists and granaries and in the general 
character of its artifacts. No burials were found but considerable 
material was obtained in cave rubbish deposits, some of which were 
of considerable depth. In the upper levels contact with the early 
Pueblo Beaver-Paragonah culture was indicated. A unique wicker- 
work roof of this period was unearthed. The most interesting finds 
were fragments of some sixty clay figurines of a more elaborate type 
than those previously known from Post Basket-Maker sites, which 
show slight but definite similarities to the early Archaic figurines of 
Mexico. The pictographs of this region are also original and very fine, 
depicting masked dancers with Falstaffian deer horn headdresses. 

Edward Reynolds, 
Peabody Museum, Cambridge 


Wisconsin. In furthering the work of the Wisconsin archaeological 
survey many members of the State Archaeological Society have turned 
in to the records office a large number of new records of the location 
and character of village sites, burial places, mounds, and other 
archaeological features. Additional mounds and burial places have 
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been excavated. Secretary Charles E. Brown has himself conduc- 
ted field work in certain sections of Dane, Rock, Columbia, and 
LaFayette counties. During the months of August to No- 
vember he and Theodore T. Brown were engaged in locating and 
investigating camp and village sites and other archaeological features 
along the entire course of the Rock river from the Wisconsin-IIlinois 
border to the foot of Lake Koshkonong. Many local collections were 
examined during the course of this undertaking, which was made 
possible through funds generously provided by Dr. Frank G. Logan. 
They also made a trip down the Mississippi River region in Illinois te 
study local collections. On September 20th the Society held a field 
meeting at Aztalan Mound Park, when a boulder marker bearing a 
descriptive bronze tablet was unveiled under the direction of Mr. 
Robert P. Ferry, park chairman. Important archaeological collections 
have been added to the State Historical Museum. A new municipal 
museum has been opened at Neenah, and a new museum building is 
to be built at Lawrence College. Both of these will contain local 
archaeological collections. Mr. Brown has published two* booklets, 
“‘Scenic and Historic Wisconsin,” and ‘‘Scenic and Historic Illinois,” 
in which all the important Indian landmarks in the two states are 
listed. These have done much to create an intelligent popular interest 
in the archaeological history of the two states. 
Charles E. Brown, 
Wisconsin Archeological Society 


Trempealeau county, on the Mississippi margin of Wisconsin, was 
the point of archaeological attack selected this year by the Milwaukee 
Public Museum. A primitive camp site and twenty mounds, for the 
most part small conicals, were excavated. The camp site produced 
markers for a pure primitive culture of the Grand River type. All 
but two of the mounds occurred at one site and showed interior traits 
typical of the Effigy Mound culture. The remaining two mounds 
were relatively large conicals belonging to a separate group of tumuli, 
and produced burials, implements, and artifacts typical of the Hope- 
well culture of Ohio. A pit burial, centrally placed in the floor of one 
mound, was found to contain extended skeletons associated with six 
copper celts, four ear ornaments consisting of wooden beads covered 
with sheet silver, about forty pearl beads, a copper plaque, a large 
chalcedony artifact, and a copper “‘breastplate.”” Two of the copper 
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celts and the breast ornament had served to preserve associated frag- 
ments of cloth, representing both open and closely woven techniques; 
both warp and weft are of nettle fiber. The burial pit was lined with 
bark and covered with a structure of light poles and bark slabs over 
an area twenty-five feet in diameter. Above the burial were found: 
a platform pipe of Ohio pipestone; a number of large chipped stone 
artifacts, fashioned of jasper, obsidian, chalcedony, and quartzite, 
four of them ranging in length from eleven to fourteen and five-eighths 
inches; and about one hundred tubular beads rolled from sheet copper. 
All of these specimens and traits are culturally akin to similar finds 
in mounds of the Hopewell culture in Ohio, and most of them are 
typical markers for that culture. All are foreign to other known 
mound-building cultures in Wisconsin. The second mound produced, 
among other Ohio-like materials, the major portion of a pottery vessel 
of Hopewell type. It is hoped that excavations in this group of Wis- 
consin Hopewell mounds may be continued next year. 
W.C. McKern, 

Milwaukee Public Museum 


Alabama Anthropological Society Alabama 

American Museum of Natural History Alaska, New Mexico 

Archaeological Survey of Missouri Missouri 

Arizona Museum Arizona 

Arizona State Museum Arizona 

Bureau of American Ethnology Colorado, Florida, New 
Mexico 

Columbia University Georgia 

Field Museum of Natural History Canada 

Heard Museum Arizona 

Indiana Department of Conservation Indiana 

Indiana Historical Society Indiana 

Milwaukee Public Museum Wisconsin 

Minneapolis Institute of Arts New Mexico 

Mississippi Department of Archives and 

History Mississippi 
Museum of Northern Arizona Arizona 
Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation Texas 
National Museum of Canada Canada 


New York State Archeological Association New York 
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Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society Ohio 
Peabody Museum, Cambridge Arizona, New Mexico, 
Utah 
Pennsylvania Indian Survey Pennsylvania 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. Georgia, Maine 
Rice County Historical Society Kansas 
Rochester Municipal Museum New York 
San Diego Museum California 
Southwest Museum California 
State Historical Society of Colorado Colorado 
State Historical Society of Iowa Iowa 
United States National Museum Alaska, Kentucky, New 
Mexico 
University of California California 
University of Chicago Illinois 
University of Colorado Museum Arizona 
University of Illinois Illinois 
University of Kentucky Kentucky 
University of Michigan Michigan 
University of North Dakota North Dakota 
University of Texas Texas 
University of Utah Utah 


West Texas Historical and Scientific Society Texas 
Wisconsin Archeological Society Wisconsin 
Cart E. Gutue, Chairman 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES AND NEWS 


A COMMITTEE ON THE PROMOTION OF CHINESE STUDIES 


The American Council of Learned Societies announces that it has 
created and will maintain for a limited time a Standing Committee on 
the Promotion of Chinese Studies, upon which the scholars whose 
names are appended have consented to serve. The Committee will 
hold its first meeting February 16-17, 1929 in Washington. Further 
information can be had from the Secretary of the Committee, 
Mortimer Graves, 907 Fifteenth St., Washngton, D. C. 


Berthold Laufer, chairman 
Carl W. Bishop 

L. C. Goodrich 

Louis Hodous 

Arthur W. Hummel 

K. S. Latourette 

Lucius C. Porter 

James T. Shotwell 

Walter T. Swingle 

Walter F. Willcox 


C. H. Danrortu, professor of anatomy, Stanford University, 
was elected secretary of Section H, at the annual meeting of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, held Decem- 
ber, 1928. 


AMONG THE ACTIVITIES reported by the Bureau of American 
Ethnology for the year were the studies made by Mr. J. P. Harring- 
ton among the Santa Barbara Indians of California. For the first 
time the history of Alta, California, from the Indian viewpoint, was 
studied, throwing much light on hitherto dark chapters. Among 
other things these studies proved that Cabrillo was the discoverer 
of Monterey. 


AccorDING to the Archiv fiir Rassen- u. Gesellschafts-Biologie, 
reported in Eugenical News, the investigation of the problem of the 
origin of the Mongoloid racial elements is being studied by the ex- 
pedition in Further India and to this end it has worked in Upper 
Burma and the Shan states. The leader of the expedition, Dr. Freiherr 
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von Eickstedt, and his wife have made their headquarters in the 
town of Namhson at an elevation of 2,000 meters. Extensive material 
is being collected; ethnographic articles, 500 photographs and 
measurements on 230 men and women. The Chinese in the adjacent 
territory will also be studied. 


Dr. GEORGE VAILLANT, of the American Museum of Natural 
History, has returned from a preliminary archaeological survey of 
Middle America, supported by Mr. Clarence L. Hay. He has ob- 
tained a permit from the Mexican government for excavations in the 
Valley of Mexico for next winter, political conditions permitting. 
At the invitation of the Carnegie Institution, Dr. Vaillant carried 
out a small excavation at their site of Uaxactun, Petan, Guatemala, 
that yielded important information on the early history of the Maya. 
He was enabled, through the courtesy of the Mexican government, 
to bring back a small synoptic collection of the “Archaic” cultures 
of the Valley of Mexico. He also visited a number of sites on the 
highlands of Mexico and Guatemala, as well as in British Honduras 
and the Petan district of Guatemala. 


Dr. Mitton METFESSEL, for three years National Research 
fellow in psychology, has been appointed associate professor of 
psychology and phonetics in the State University of Iowa. 


THE PopuLaR ETHNOGRAPHIC monthly, Der Erdball, published 
in Berlin by Hugo Bermiihler and edited by Dr. H. Kunike, con- 
tinues to appear. A recent issue (issue 12 of volume 2) contains 
a number of short articles dealing with such subjects as the Origin 
of the American Deluge Myths, Berber Folk-Tales, and the Ice Age. 
The magazine is attractively printed and provided with good illus- 
trations. 


An International Congress of Museum Directors was recently 
held in Budapest. Sixty foreign guests were present, among them 
from England Mr. Robert Hobson, keeper of the department of 
ceramics and ethnography in the British Museum, and Mr. Eric 
Maclagan, director and secretary of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


Tue Discovery in Beisan of the foundations of a great Canaanite 
migdol, or fort tower, has resulted in some of the most important 
finds thus far recorded by the University of Pennsylvania Museum’s 
archaeological field expedition to Palestine, the Museum has an- 
nounced, following the receipt of a report from Alan Rowe, director 
of the expedition. 
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An INDIAN GARDEN, in which were grown many of the plants 
used by the aborigines, was laid out last summer by the Alleghany 
School of Natural History in the Alleghany State Park, New York. 
The work was done by William P. Alexander, assistant curator of 
education of the Buffalo Museum of Science, and his summer class. 


Tue Musevm of the University of Pennsylvania and the British 
Museum have resumed their joint explorations at Ur of the Chaldees, 
the expedition reporting the finding of numerous objects of gold and 
silver, as well as pottery, beads and rings. 


WE REGRET to note the death of Dr. Eduard Hahn, professor 
at the Agricultural College in Berlin. It occurred on February 24, 
1928. Dr. Hahn was a geographer and student of economics rather 
than of anthropology, but his chief works—Die Haustiere (1896); 
Das Alter der wirtschaftlichen Kultur der Menschheit (1905); Die 
Entstehung der wirtschaftlichen Arbeit (1908)—exercised a great in- 
fluence on ethnological thought both in Europe and the United States. 
Dr. Hahn was foremost in combating the antiquated theory of three 
economic stages; in defining the difference between hoe-tillage and 
plough-tillage; and in stressing the importance of irrational factors 
jn the history of civilizaton. 


THE LAFAYETTE NATIONAL PARK Museum of Stone Age An- 
tiquities, on Mount Desert Island, Maine, was opened recently. 
The museum is frequently referred to as the Abbe Memorial Museum, 
in honor of its founder, Dr. Abbe, who died last spring, before the 
museum was ready for formal opening. The museum is situated in 
the National Park, and is just outside the town of Bar Harbor. 


RESIGNATION of Samuel K. Lothrop from the directorship of the 
Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology is an- 
nounced. Dr. Lothrop was to have taken office September 1, but 
never assumed the duties of his position. The functions of the office 
are temporarily being discharged by Dr. Edward Reynolds, associate 
curator. Dr. Lothrop was preceded in the Peabody Museum by C. C. 
Willoughby, who, after serving as director since 1915, resigned last 
January. 


An ENG.iisH Epiti0n, limited to 300 numbered copies, of the 
late Professor Hjalmar Stolpe’s Collected Essays in Ornamental Art 
has been prepared in two volumes. The price is £5 (90 Swedish 
crowns), carriage free, and orders may be placed with the firm of 
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Aktiebolaget Familjeboken, Stockholm. Volume 1 contains Stolpe’s 
treatise “On Evolution in the Ornamental Art of Savage Peoples” 
(originally printed in Ymer, 1890-91, and Englished in the Tran- 
sactions of the Rochdale Literary and Scientific Society, 1891-92) 
and his Studies in American Ornamentation, which appeared in 
Swedish in 1896 and for which the author received the Loubat prize, 
The Introduction is by Henry Balfour. Volume 2 contains 20 large 
plates and about 300 beautifully executed reproductions with ex- 
planatory text. Both volumes are printed on paper of the finest and 
most desirable quality. 


Dr. ROBERT RANULPH MARETT has been elected rector of Exeter 
College, Oxford, in succession to Dr. L. R. Farnell. Dr. Marett is 
known for his contributions to anthropology and has been president 
of the anthropological section of the British Association. 


Mrs. ZELIA NUTTALL has been elected a corresponding member 
of the Geographical Society of Lima, Peru, in recognition, a cor- 
respondent writes, ‘‘of her having demonstrated that the inhabitants 
of tropical America dated the beginning of their solar year from the 
moment when the sun passed the zenith—which has led to the 
revival of the observation of this phenomenon as a school festival 
throughout Mexico and, under the patronage of the Geographical 
Society of Lima, is also to be instituted as a national festival for 
children throughout Peru.”’ 


THE DEPARTMENT OF MIDDLE AMERICAN RESEARCH, of the 
Tulane University of Louisiana, has published a pamphlet on its 
activities and aims (September, 1928, New Orleans). It summarizes 
the expeditions undertaken by the Department, and gives a brief 
statement as to the collections secured. 


Tue Institut D’ETHNOLOGIE, of the University of Paris, an- 
nounces that a sixth volume of its Memoirs (Travaux et Mémoires) 
is in press.. It is by L. Homburger and deals with the nominal prefixes 
of several African languages. 


Dr. BruNo OETTEKING, curator of physical anthropology, who 
has lectured on this subject in Columbia University since 1921, has 
received a definite appointment therein as a lecturer. An institute 
of physical anthropology of the University, in Dr. Oetteking’s 
charge, is in process of organization. Dr. Oetteking will retain his 


curatorship in the Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foun- 
dation. 
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Dr. WALDEMAR Bocoras, of the Museum of the Academy of 
Science at Leningrad, has been studying the collections in the Museum 
of the American Indian, Heye Foundation, with a view of preparing 
a memoir on the sledge as depicted in the art of the Eskimo and of 
adjacent peoples for publication by the latter Museum. 


THE PUBLISHING Firm, Konkordia A.-G., Biihl (Baden), is 
issuing a special magazine of folklore, entitled Oberdeutsche Zeitschrift 
fiir Volkskunde. The editor is Professor Eugen Fehrle. The journal 
appears semi-annually. 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL Press, under the editorship of Drs. McQuilkin 
DeGrange, of Dartmouth College, and Malcolm M. Willey, of the 
University of Minnesota, are printing and reprinting material of 
interest to students of the social sciences. According to their state- 
ment the aim is to rescue from periodicals otherwise inaccessible 
articles. In addition there will be occasional original treatises that 
would not be normally published by commercial firms. Special rates 
are furnished for large orders for class use. Among the papers already 
issued may be mentioned: The Superorganic, by A. L. Kroeber; 
The Negro and the Intelligence Tests, by Melville J. Herskovits; 
The Present Status of Eugenics, by Raymond Pearl. All communica- 
tions should be addressed to The Sociological Press, Hanover, New 
Hampshire. 


Proressor R. KarSTEN has set out on a new expedition to South 
America to last eight months. He proposes to visit all the Jibaro 
tribes in the Marafion region (eastern Ecuador and Peru) in order 
to get a complete idea of the Jibaro culture, but in addition he hopes 
to be able to visit a couple of almost unknown and very primitive 
tribes near the rivers Ucayali and Napo. Later on he will visit the 
centers of ancient Inca empire, Cuzco, and the Titicaca lake, where 
survivals of the Inca culture may still be found among the Aymara 
and Quichua Indians. 


Mrs. L. ARMER gave a motion picture talk on Ceremonial of the 
Navajo Mountain Chant before the Section of Anthropology and 
Psychology of the New York Academy of Sciences on Monday, 
November 26, 1928. 


Tue NATIONAL Museum of Canada has organized a series of free 
public lectures for children and adults. Mr. Harlan I. Smith is a 
member of the lecture committee. The lectures announced include 
one on Glimpses of Native Life in Far-off New Guinea, by D. Jenness. 
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Tue Eprtor-1n-Cuter of the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 
Professor Edwin R. A. Seligman, announces progress with the 
preparation of the first volume, which will probably be published 
in the summer of 1929. It will contain the Introduction and run 
through the letter A. The volumes are subsequently expected to) 


succeed one another at the rate of two or three a year. The entire a 
work will embrace 15 volumes at the price of $7.50 per volume, 


Members of the Constituent Associations are entitled to a reduction 
of 40%, provided they send in their applications within the next 
few months. 


THE First NuMBER of Social Science Abstracts is to be published . 4 


in March 1929. The subscription price is $6.00 per volume. The 
intention is to abstract and index the world’s literature in the social 
sciences. Isaiah Bowman is chairman of the Board of Directors, 
and F. Stuart Chapin, editor-in-chief. Among the advisory editors 
from abroad are: W. G. Bogoras-Tan, Leningrad; Celestin Bouglé, 
Paris; Manuel Gamio, Mexico City; L. Levy-Bruhl, Paris; E, 
Nordenskiéld, Géteborg; Albrecht Penck, Berlin; Richard Thurn- 
wald, Berlin. 


Str WILLIAM Boyp Dawkins, the well-known British geologist, 
formerly professor of geology and paleontology at the University of 
Manchester, died on January 15 at the age of ninety-one years. 


A Gtrt of $270,000 by John D. Rockefeller and a maintenance 
income by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial Foundation 
has been provided for the establishment and upkeep of a research 
institute and graduate students’ training school in anthropology. 
Headquarters of the project will be in Santa Fe, New Mexico, where 
the Southwest Museum will be located as a laboratory for pro- 
fessional anthropologists and a working base for field training for 
graduate students. The controlling board will consist of Dr. Fay- 
Cooper Cole, of the University of Chicago; Dr. A. V. Kidder, of 
the Carnegie Institute; Dr. Roland Dixon, of Harvard University: 
and Dr. A. L. Kroeber, of the University of California. 


GrorceE Gustav HEYE, director of the Museum of the American 
Indian, New York City, which he founded, has been awarded the 
honorary degree of doctor of philosophy by the University of Ham- 
burg. 
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